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PLENTY OF ¢ 


© REASONS 


Here are a few of the seventy-odd reasons why Times-Picayune readers 
pay their 20 cents a week and keep the circulation figures always on top: 
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And that’s considerably less than half of the features, favorite writers 
and artists that delight more than a hundred thousand reader families every 
week-day morning”. 


The Times-Picayune gives ’em a bigger and better newspaper than any 
other offered in New Orleans and, being human, they like to get more for their 
money. 


Color comics, a Rotogravure pictorial section, a young people’s paper 
and a Color Magazine add especial interest to the Sunday edition. 


Those seventy-odd features are some of the reasons why New Orleans 
is a one-paper market. 


The Wimes-Picayune 


e IN NEW ORLEANS”) e 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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HE 1930 population of the city of Los Angeles is JJ 
i 1,231,830. This figure has already been released by 


the United States Census Bureau. 
count will be several thousands higher. 


This represents an increase of 655,157 or 113% since the 
last Government Census of 1920—by far the greatest per- 
centage increase of any Metropolitan City in the World. 


The final official 


Los Angeles 
has 


The development of Los Angeles in the past 60 years 
has been as steady as it has been phenomenal. Note care- 
fully these figures—they carry a story of basic growth 


been never equalled by any city anywhere. 
4 Population of Los Angeles Numerical Increase % Increase 

Booming 1870... ‘5,728 aaieie . 
1880... 11,183 5,355 93% 
for 1890... 50,395 39,212 350% 
1900... 102,479 52,084 103% 
60 years 1910... 319,198 217,719 212% 
1920... 576,673 260,475 82% 
1930... 1,231,830 655,157 113% 


To the National Merchandiser there is a message here far 
deeper than just the cold figures. Here is a great metropolis 
which for 60 years has averaged an increase in population more 
than 150% every ten years. Not a “boom” in the usual sense, but 
a constant and steady growth greater than any city in the world 
has ever known. 


Industrial development is proceeding with steadily increasing 
speed. In the 136 months from January, 1919, to May, 1930, 
business conditions in Los Angeles have been “good” 121 months, 
15 months have been reported “fair”? and NONE HAVE BEEN 
REPORTED “QUIET” by “The Nation’s Business,” an accepted 
authority on business trends and trade conditions. 


The merchandiser who en- 


trenches himself in this great | 
field now can safely depend upon | | 
a large volume of business im- | L 1 F t 
mediately and also be assured of A g 
a market quite probably double | OS n e es ac S 
in size within the next ten years. 
The greatest single advertis- | 
ing force in the Los Angeles city 


area is The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald. This newspaper, with a 


City Population 1930—1,231,830. 


Numerical Increase since 1920—655,157. 


circulation greater by thousands 
than any other Daily Newspaper 
on the Pacific Coast, consistently 
reaches far more than half of the 
homes in the city six days a week. 


The power of its advertising 
columns is so recognized by both 
Local and National Merchandisers 
that for years it has carried a far 
greater volume of advertising, 
both Local and National, than 
any other Los Angeles Daily 
Newspaper—more than BOTH of 
the other two Los Angeles eve- 
ning papers COMBINED. In 
many classifications, such as 
Department Stores, Foodstuffs, 
Furniture—directed primarily at 
the “home”—The Evening Herald 
carries a greater volume of ad- 
vertising in its Six Issues a Week 
than any other Los Angeles news- 
paper, including the Sunday issues. 


Here is the ideal combination 
—a rich, fertile market — the 
fastest growing metropolis in the 
Nation—and its largest Daily 


| Percentage Increase since 1920—113.61%. 
| (Greatest of ali Large Cities in the World.) 


Average Percentage Increase for 60 years— 
159% every ten years. 


Fifth City of the United States. 
Nineteenth City of the World. 


Largest Daily Newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD 
Circulation 232,052. | 
(Largest Daily in the Entire West.) 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


Detroit 
RAY MILLER 
General Motors Bldg. 


New York 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY 
342 Madison Ave. 


° Chicago San Francisco 
newspaper offering a _ concen- JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
trated circulation to dominate the 326 Madison Hearst Bldg. 
field. 


snlted every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 ag on New York, N. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, 


Y., under the Act of Mares 3, 1879. Volume XXIII. No. 5. 
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Add 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 

and Accountants— 

Merchandising 
Counselors 
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of a customer is in direct 


proportion to the profit 
which accrues from your 
transactions with him. The 
elimination of non-profit- 
able customers isa definite 
step toward creating a 
more adequate return on 
invested capital. 


“(Customer Selectivity ” 
is the title given toa report 
prepared by Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co. Inc. 
We shall enjoy sending V 
you a copy upon request. Vv 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Sam McKelvie’s Nebraska 


Farmer 


Everyone who knows the farm field 
knows Sam McKelvie* and his Nebraska 
Farmer. Sam comes to the big and bluster- 
ing centers of Eastern advertising once a 
year and throws a luncheon for space 
buyers, which indicates that whereas the 
Nebraska farmer as a politician may shout 
till the cows come home for farm relief, 
he isn’t exactly starving in the meantime. 
Sam takes this annual occasion to tell his 
friends about Nebraska and his publica- 
tion, the Nebraska Farmer. He's been 
doing it for so many years now that it’s 
come to be a sort of pleasant “old home 
week”’ sort of institution to space buyers. 

This year he has put a lot of the detail 
about Nebraska into a loose-leaf book 
called the Nebraska 1930 Data Book. 1 
have my copy before me now. After a 
few pages about Sam’s Nebraska Farmer's 
activities, the book leaps into a maze of 
detail about the Nebraska farmer himself. 
First comes a map showing the circulation 
of the Nebraska Farmer and the number 
of farms in Nebraska by counties, showing 
that the Nebraska Farmer reaches four- 
fifths of all the farm homes in Nebraska. 
Then comes a map showing rural popula- 
tion in Nebraska by counties as compared 
with the total population. In each county 
is given the total urban population (i.e., 
cities and towns of 2,500 and over). This 
map showed me more graphically than I 
have ever noticed before how definitely 
Nebraska is a farm-controlled state. Of 
the nearly 100 counties in the state, there 
are over sixty in which there is no town 
of 2,500 and over! This confronts us 
with a problem: 891,000 of Nebraska’s 
1,296,372 (1920 Census) are living on 
farms. Over sixty counties have no town 
of 2,500 and over. Where do these peo- 
ple buy their daily needs? Do they travel 
further to larger towns? Do they buy in 
mail-order houses? Or do they still use 
spinning wheels, home-made shoes and 
home-made maple sugar? 

Next comes a very interesting seasonal 
table, showing the tendency toward year 
round rather than seasonai operation of 
the Nebraska farm. Then comes a bar 
chart showing the percentage of Nebraska 
farm income per month from farm sales— 
again showing that the Nebraska farmer has 
no month in which his income runs less 
than 6.5 per cent, with the peak month 
10.9 per cent! Then come data on the 
average size and value of Nebraska farms, 
followed by a series of figures by counties 
showing the production of all the various 
grain and other staple farm crops as well 
as animal foodstuff production. 

The Nebraska 1930 Data Book has a 
published price of $1.00 and it undoubted- 
ly cost a lot more than a dollar a book 
to get the data together. But I have a 
roguish notion that if you wrote to Sam 
personally, or to H. E. Anderson, the ad- 


*Now a member of Chairman Legge’s much 
maligned Farm Board. 


vertising manager, they might pry one 
loose for you for the asking. 


An A-B-L Method of 
Checking Class Readers 


Time, the ever-original, sometimes soph- 
omoric, news magazine, has worked out 
what they term a truly “hard-boiled” 
method of checking up on the quality of 
their circulation. In a study titled “Ex. 
ploring Quality Coverage,” they tell how, 
after searching high and low for an ab. 
solutely impersonal method, they hit upon 
the Retail Credit Company, ‘‘a national 
organization with 115 branch offices, 555 
direct reporting stations . . . and 40,000 
well scattered reporters, on the basis of 
whose reports five to six million insurance 
policies are written or rejected annually.” 
They got them (1) to check the sub. 
scribers in Akron, Ohio (the first “A” city 
in the alphabet) (completed); (2) then 
to analyze 500 nationally distributed sub- 
scribers from the letter ‘B’’ on their sub- 
scription list (completed) ; and finally (3) 
to analyze a thousand more national names 
from the letter “L’’ as a cross-check (still 
under way). Truly an A-B-L Research, 
if you care for puns and for phonetic spell- 
ing. 

Limited space prevents a detailed discus- 
sion of these studies. One sidelight, how- 
ever, will be particularly interesting to 
S.O.S. readers because of our recent com- 
parison of the annual incomes of Liberty 
and True Story readers. It just happens 
that Time fortuitously used the same divi- 
sions (up to $10,000 a year) as the two 
mass magazines did. This provides another 
occasion for a comment on that happy day 
when all media data will be on a strictly 
comparative basis. 

A comparison of the percentages on the 
various income groups is certainly proof 
of Time’s comparative class. Under $1,000 
shows Time .1 per cent, Liberty 5.8 pet 
cent, True Story 7.6 per cent; $1,000- 
$1,999 gives Time 4.6 per cent, Liberty 
14.2 per cent, True Story 38.34 per cent; 
$2,000-$2,999 T. 14.5 per cent, L. 32.1 
per cent, T. S. 34.83 per cent; $3,000- 
$4,999 T. 20.8 per cent, L. 34.1 per cent, 
T. S. 16.87 per cent; $5,000-$9,999 T. 
24.6 per cent, L. 11.8 per cent, T. S. 1.95 
per cent; $10,000 and over T. 35.4 pet 
cent, L. 2.0 per cent, T. S. .41 per cent. 
Clearly the bulk of the Time readers’ in 
comes start where True Story’s and Lib- 
erty’s leave off. 

Details of an unusually well-done survey 
are available through S. O. S. or direct 
from O. D. Keep, promotion manager 0 
Time, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 


Dear Mr. Mann! 


About a month ago “'S. O. S.”" burst into 
print in Life’s Advertising Almanac as 
follows: 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Just take this glimpse 


into the contents of the September issue 


of RADIO DIGEST 


EVANGELINE ADAMS guaran- 
tees matrimony. A first hand dis- 
cussion of the stars and what they 
mean to you and me by the world- 
famous astrologer. 


AL SMITH and his Rad-dio man. 
The first time the story has ever been 
told about what went on behind the 
scenes when Al Smith stepped up to 


the “Mike.” 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, a dis- 
tinguished fiction author of the ad- 
venture school writes ““The Road to 
Liberty.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN on the air. 
A description by Raymond Warren, 
the well-known Mid-West historian 
of the non-commercial program 
now being put on with a view to ac- 
quainting the American people with 
further facts of interest in the life 
of the great emancipator. This 
article presages the future possibili- 
ties of radio in the matter of dis- 
seminating historical knowledge. 


In JAPAN, radio pays dividends. A 
review of the progress of radio 
among the Nipponese. 


RUPERT HUGHES, the fiction 
writer so famed in the field of ro- 
mance, is the author of “Terror.” 
Fiction, high in quality but rela- 
tively small in quantity, constitutes 
a part of the editorial policy. 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 
of radio. A review by an outstand- 
ing radio engineer of the scientific 
progress made each month in the 
fields of radio reception, radio broad- 
casting and television. This will be 
a regular monthly feature and will 


represent an interpretation of the 
highest type of technical knowledge 
into lay language which the public 
can readily understand. 


RADIO CAN KILL WAR. An 
editorial which is not an official 
entry for the Nobel peace prize, but 
which outlines a plan for making 
even peace treaties unnecessary. Pri- 
marily, it is a depiction of the un- 
fathomed powers of radio. 


RADIO DIGEST is, in fact, a maga- 
zine for all the family even as is 
radio itself. It, of course, includes 
many features of a human interest 
sort relating to the radio stars and 
their programs, but in addition to 
such phases, as indicated above, it is 
being published with editorial depth 
as well as breadth. That makes it a 
particularly fine advertising me- 
dium. 


If you are broadcasting now or 
are contemplating broadcasting, we 
urge that you post yourself immedi- 
ately regarding the plans we have 
worked out for increasing the 
profitability of your radio broadcast 
advertising. 
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RADIO DIGEST, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


plan. 


Please let me have the details of your new 
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Significant News 


e @ e@ Regarding the business outlook for the last 
half of this year no outgiving is more impressive than 
that of the finance committee of U. S. Steel in presenting 
the June quarterly income statement, namely: “Indications 
in the industry point to an increase in the rate of opera- 
tions during the balance of this [the third} quarter, with 
an improvement in volume during the last quarter of the 
year. 


e @ e The weight of this statement is to be judged 
by the names of the committee: Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man; George F. Baker, J. P. Morgan, T. W. Lamont, 
James A. Farrell, Percival Roberts, Jr., Nathan L. Miller, 
W. J. Filbert and George F. Baker, Jr. 


e @ e Building operations are looking up according 
to statements made this week in Grand Rapids at the 
meeting there of the United States Building and Loan 
League. Thomas F. Holden of F. W. Dodge expressed 
the opinion that recession in building throughout the 
country is gradually ebbing. More homes, he added, 
depended on improved character of residential building 
and reduced cost of construction. 


@ @ e@ Current comparative net earning, after ex- 
penses and taxes, reports for the six months ended June 
30 are decidedly significant, as is pointed out in an edi- 


torial note on another page of this issue. Here are some 
examples : 


1930 1929 
Willys-Overland ................ $ 151,/04* $ 4,155,478 
General “RIGIORS) occ. 6 2.5.60 ewes errs 98,355,355 151,860,319 
Hupp URRO Ea paid ard ore eee we 509,053 2,831,382 
LO OOP) a res 980,606 2,432,998 
Packard Motor Car 2. ccs cs scx os ws 5,526,422 14,675,141 
COM PROGUCES. xis iis.6 vclnsvns cae cs 6,641,261 6,866,255 
SHOWAEE WOAINEE icc cccis ce ewan ces 1,528,863 4,528,372 
IMEIVIBG SHOE Seis ci-0sce ares eas 0 8% 955,705 727,069 
Endicott Johnson ............... 1,223,236 438,665 
VEER age a ee 912,592 1,505,591 
National Cash Register............ 1,685,705 4,406,670 
ORR Peer rt 7,181,812 6,491,964 
mmoSicep Ramor .........-26-4+: 722,808 370,655 
Houdaille-Hershey .............. 360,014 2,177,857 
rer 575,135 495,636 
Neptune Meter ................. 543,318 442,187 
International Silver ............. 13,483 652,442 
| eee eres 3,764,349 3,809,461 
Curtis Publishing ............... 12,291,628 11,874,835 
NR ehh at rs 95h ks ois 988,241 1,290,416 
United States Steel .............. 96,676,701 135,840,411 


eeineennt 


* Includes $1,402,047 tax refunds, etc. 
Combined earnings of 172 industrial corporations in the 
first half of this year decreased 24.6 per cent from those 
of the same period last year. 


®@ @ @ The right to censor advertising is denied to 
the Federal Trade Commission by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth District, in a decision reversing a cease 


and desist order against Marmola, an obesity remedy put 
out by Raladam. 


© @ @ In its opinion the court says it cannot find 
any intent on the part of Congress to clothe the commis- 
sion with authority to do more than prevent unfair com- 


petition, which in this case could be only against the 
medical profession or similar remedies. 


e@ e@ e Publishers generally have accepted the com- 
mission’s recent findings in such cases, though questioning 
the commission’s right to name them as co-defendants. 


@ e e Traveling salesmen are in increasing demand, 
the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations 
reports this week. The ascribed cause is fewer trips to 
markets by buyers of retail stores which are cutting ex- 
penses. 


e e@ e Procter & Gamble have acquired a controlling 
interesting in Thomas Hedley, Ltd., largest independent 
soap manufacturers in Great Britain, thereby putting them 
on more nearly even terms with Lever Brothers. 


@ @ e@ Our export trade with Canada may be seriously 
atfected by the success of the conservatives in the Domin- 
ion election this week, the new government being strongly 
protectionist. 


© @ @ Chain store operations are undergoing a study 
by the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, beginning 
with grocery chains and later to be extended to shoe, drug 
and variety chains. The chief points of examination are 
margins, operating expenses and profits. The National 
Chain Store Association is cooperating. 


e@ @ e@ American women’s dislike of still longer skirts 
is given by the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers as a 
reason for the association’s refusal to follow the French 
lead in this direction. According to the president of the 
council, Samuel Greenberg, in a statement issued this week, 
manufacturers lost millions of dollars last fall before they 
learned the American attitude on this point, and they 
are determined not to be caught again. 


@ @ @ Meantime the Paris salons, despatches inform 
us, are showing street skirts only twelve inches from the 
ground; those for more formal occasions being four inches 
longer. 


® @ @ Fox Theaters announce their intention to use 
newspapers exclusively hereafter for their advertising be- 
cause of their flexibility and the interest aroused by them 
in dramatic affairs. 


@ @ e Department store sales for June, says the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, were 5 per cent less than 
in June, 1929; for six months there was a gain of 1 per 
cent. Chain store sales were also off 5 per cent in June; 
for six months the gain was 3 per cent. Wholesalers’ 
volume in June was 21 per cent less than in June, 1929; 
for six months the loss was 13 per cent. 


@ @ @® #£American Can interest in British Can, it is 
now announced, is shared by Thermokept as well as Gold 
Dust and others, the combined group having formed 
British Can Shares, Inc., to take over the manufacture in 
the United Kingdom of containers for fruit, vegetables 
and meats. 
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Planned Selling—The Best 
Tonic for Profits 


“We held sales meetings in various cities and demonstrated to our salesmen that there were literally 
thousands of prospects whom they had never reached.” 


F there was ever any doubt in our 

minds of the tangible value of 

consistent, well-planned advertis- 

ing and coordinated sales effort, 
that doubt has been completely re- 
moved by our experience of the past 
year and a half. 

The Stromberg Electric Company is 
twenty-seven years old. For more 
than twenty years it has been a promi- 
nent producer of electrically operated 
time recording and signaling equip- 
ment. For several years we had done 
some advertising in numerous business 
publications and had occasionally sent 
out some direct-mail. Our advertising 
expenditure was not large, but we 
now know that it was out of propor- 
tion to the direct results obtained and 
perhaps to the indirect as well. 

Then about two years ago we de- 
cided that there was considerable room 
for improvement in our methods all 
along the line. We made a survey 
and analysis of our products, our com- 
petition, our sales organization, our 
previous promotional activities and 
our market. Then we mapped out 
a campaign of planned advertising and 
selling. 

We increased our advertising ap- 
propriation and prepared a schedule 
of consistent advertising, both in pub- 
lications and by direct-mail. We 
chose seven business magazines hav- 
ing a combined circulation of more 
than two million and published in 
three of these one month, four the 
next; alternating in this way through- 


BY WARD R. HICKOK 


Vice-president, Stromberg Electric Company, Chicago 


out the year, with six insertions in 
each. We also planned to circularize 
a mailing list six times a year. 

We changed our copy appeal en- 
tirely, replacing our former product- 
type of copy with dramatic-situation, 
human interest appeal. Instead of 
advertising a machine, we took a typi- 
cal business problem and showed how 
the use of a certain Stromberg product 
would solve that problem and save 
the user money. 

Our aim was twofold: first, to ob- 
tain general publicity and favorable 
consideration for Stromberg products ; 
second, to secure a maximum number 
of definite inquiries from prospects. 

Both aims were kept definitely in 
view in every advertisement because 
there are certain types of executives 
who cannot be induced to make in- 
quity or send in a coupon, but who, 
nevertheless, can be influenced favor- 
ably and put in a receptive mood 
pending the call of a salesman. 

An advertisement dealing with a 
subject so comparatively dry and un- 
interesting as office equipment and 
system doesn’t have much chance of 
getting attention and being read un- 
less the subject is dramatized and pre- 
sented in the form of a situation which 
the reader recognizes as being one 
with which he is confronted in his 
daily experience. Each advertisement, 
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therefore, played up some one definite 
and familiar situation which occurs in 
every business in which Stromberg 
equipment could profitably be used, 
then showed how one particular 
Stromberg product would solve that 
particular problem, and concluded by 
urging the reader to mail the coupon 
for a circular treating the Stromberg 
method of handling such a situation. 

It was found to be better to feature 
only one item in each advertisement, 
rather than attempt to cover the en- 
tire line in every piece of copy. Thus 
the Job-Time Recorder, for example, 
was presented as typical of the accu- 
racy, efficiency and economy of every 
other item of the line. By taking each 
item in turn and making it symbolize 
every other item of the line, we were 
able to dramatize specific situations 
which rang true to the reader, instead 
of treating broad, general subjects in 
broad, general terms which necessarily 
lack the interest and definition of the 
specific instance. 

Care was exercised, however, (0 
avoid giving the impression that 
Stromberg makes only the one item 
featured in any single advertisement 
of the series which might be divorced 
from the others. In every piece 0 
copy mention was made of the fact 
that Stromberg can handle any time 
problem in any business, whether the 
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problem be in the office or in the shop. 

Every layout included a small box 
in which was shown the particular 
Stromberg product which was offered 
as a remedy for the problem pre- 
sented in that advertisement. A para- 
graph of copy accompanying this il- 
lustration briefly stated the uses and 
advantages of that particular item of 
equipment and pointed out that in 
a small business, where a complete 
time recording system is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, the Stromberg 
Single Unit equipment could be used. 

Every layout also included a cou- 
pon. While we realized the impor- 
tance of reaching and favorably in- 
fluencing the executives who cannot 
be induced through advertising to 
make inquiry or mail a coupon, we 
did wish to pull as many inquiries as 
possible, and it is generally agreed 
that an advertisement including a 
coupon will pull 25 to 50 per cent 
more inquiries than would the same 
layout without a coupon. “Send the 
coupon” was, therefore, the main 
thought of the final paragraph of 
every advertisement. 

Every advertisement was appropri- 
ately and interestingly illustrated, of 
course. The headline featured a dra- 
matic situation in a suggestive way 
and the copy was phrased in collo- 
quial language. 

In considering the various kinds of 
direct-mail pieces available we de- 
cided upon a four-page letter-circular 
which would combine the advantages 
of a letter with the attractiveness of 
some color and would also provide 
some descriptive material and other 
information. 

The first page of this circular was 
devoted to a sales letter, the first in- 
side page bore a reproduction of the 
cufrent magazine advertisement, the 
other inside page presented a more 
detailed description of the entire line, 
and the back page listed some promi- 
nent Stromberg users. 

These letter-circulars were used 
every other month. On alternate 
months we frequently sent out a 
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How This Campaign Paid Out: 


1. Sales costs drastically reduced. 


2. Cost of inquiries cut to one-fifth of the previous 


figure. 


3. Individual performance of salesmen immeasur- 


ably improved. 


4. A new high-water mark set for profits. 


§. Direct return of more than four dollars in sales 
for every dollar invested in advertising. 


6. Average cost of inquiries was 1.8 per cent of 
average sale made to inquirers. 


straight sales letter. Every mailing 
piece was accompanied by a business 
reply card. 

We also revised our catalogue and 
arranged the material in such way 
that it could be used either as a com- 
plete unit, presenting the entire line, 
or as several units, presenting indi- 
vidual products. 

A rather handsome booklet on 
“Money Saving Time” and some small 
folders completed the list of mailing 
pieces. 

Prior to this time we had been cir- 
cularizing a list of only about 30,000 
names. We gradually enlarged our 
mailing list to about 75,000 names. 

Meanwhile, the findings of our 
market analysis had been tabulated in 
numerous ways and charted so as to 
show our salesmen in different terri- 
tories the opportunities that were 
theirs. We held sales meetings in 
various cities and demonstrated to our 
salesmen that there were _literaily 
thousands of prospects whom they had 
never reached. Then we showed 
them graphically and in other con- 
vincing ways that our new advertising 
program would put these prospects 
in a proper frame of mind to be in- 


When advertising doesn’t pay out and when sales 
expense mounts, it’s dollars to dimes that the trouble 
is mainly due to lack of a systematic coordinated 
selling and advertising plan. Running a business 
without a sales plan is like building without blue- 
prints. That’s what this manufacturer learned when 
definite purpose and plan were substituted for a 
former regime of pot-shot advertising and selling. 


terested in their story. J. C. Moore, 
of Aubrey & Moore, Inc., our adver- 
tising counsel, devoted a great deal 
of his personal time to attending these 
meetings and arousing the enthusiasm 
of the salesmen over the proposed ad- 
vertising campaign. We also stressed 
these opportunities, and our plans for 
taking advantage of them, in all sales 
bulletins. As a result of this promo- 
tional work, our salesmen became 
more enthusiastic than ever before and 
were eager to cooperate with us in 
carrying out our sales program. 

To realize maximum returns from 
our planned advertising it was neces- 
sary that our sales follow-up be 
planned with equal care and thor- 
oughness. We did not for a moment 
expect that advertising alone was go- 
ing to sell our products. The publi- 
cation advertising, the direct-mail ad- 
vertising, our replies to inquirers and 
the calls of our salesmen had to be 
made to tie in together. It would 
have been futile to advertise in maga- 
zines to one class of prospects, cir- 
cularize another with direct-mail, and 
leave our salesmen to call unguided 
on a third group. 

What we did was divide up our 
prospect list in several ways and fur- 
nish the lists for each territory to our 
sales offices in those territories and 
inaugurate a plan of closer sales super- 
vision. 

All sales offices had duplicate rec- 
ords of prospects and users in their 
territories. A more systematic plan 
of following these lists was inaugu- 
rated, 

Repeat business from existing cus- 
tomers is an important element in our 
business, and salesmen were required 
to go after and develop this repeat 
business more methodically. 

(Continued on page 187) 


Does Eve 
a Sane Lo 


HE recent Senate investigation 
of lobbying in Washington 
has been the cause, unfortu- 
nately, of a widespread impres- 
sion to the effect that all forms of 
lobbying are dangerous and may bring 
about expense, annoyance and unfa- 
vorable publicity to individual com- 
panies and entire industries. But a 
casual study of a number of bills 
introduced in Congress during the 
last few years has indicated that there 
is nothing more important to many 
industries than a means of informing 
all members of the Senate and House 
of the facts of the industries involved. 
Political expediency and the igno- 
rance of congressmen on economic 
and technical subjects may result in 
grave danger to important industries, 
as they did recently when the Reece 
Bill threatened the business of every 
American fertilizer manufacturer. For- 
tunately, however, the national asso- 
ciation of the industry found a means 
of informing both Congress and the 
public as to the pertinent facts of the 
proposed legislation, and with satis- 
factory results. 

This educational campaign is espe- 
cially interesting because it utilized 
two methods of creating business— 
direct and newspaper advertising. It 
is important and significant, not only 
because it was effective, but also for 
the reason that the Senate subcom- 
mittee on lobbying has not investi- 
gated the campaign, although Charles 
J. Brand, executive secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, has repeatedly invited it to 
do so. 

Therefore, the work of the Ferti- 
lizer association in influencing legisla- 
tion can be considered as legitimate 
lobbying and in discussing the subject 
recently, in the offices of his organi- 
zation, in Washington, Mr. Brand 
first called attention to the necessity 
of informing individual members of 
Congress. As an example, he men- 
tioned a prominent member who 


Footnote—Two previous articles touch- 
ing on other phases of this same subject 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for June 
14 (“How Far Can Business Legally Go 
in Lobbying?”) and July 5 (“Lobbying 
Campaign Will Protect Business, Says 
Senator Caraway’’). 


Industry Need 


frankly admitted to a manufacturer 
that he did not know what a commer- 
cial fertilizer is. 

“This member of Congress,’ he 
continued, “has held a high position 
in one of the Government depart- 
ments. He was graduated from one 
of the oldest universities in the coun- 
try. He is an educated and a cul- 
tured man, and his ignorance of our 
industry certainly proves the necessity 
of an adequate means of informing 
our national legislators. I do not 
mean to infer that members of Con- 
gress are generally ignorant; but I do 
wish to emphasize the fact that the 
affairs of this country are so complex 
that it is impossible for any congress: 
man to know enough about every one 
of the innumerable subjects called to 
his attention to consider it intelli- 
gently. 


Illegitimate Lobbying 


“There is no doubt that this neces- 
sity has been taken advantage of by 
a comparatively small number of peo- 
ple who have practiced deceptive and, 
in some cases, criminal lobbying. 
Doubtless the findings of the Senate 
investigation will result in legislation 
that will tend to abolish all forms of 
questionable and illegitimate lobbying 
—the secret and deceptive methods, 
and the dining, wining and gratuity- 
giving ways of attempting to influence 
legislative thought. But there is dan- 
ger, already apparent, that the cam- 
paign against dishonest lobbying may 
create erroneous impressions concern- 
ing legitimate efforts to place the 
facts of business before the members 
of Congress. 

“By promoting the proper and eco- 
nomic interests of groups, the right 
kind of lobbying promotes the public 
interest. Legitimate lobbying is an 
effort to educate legislative and pub- 
lic opinion so that intelligent action 
may be taken on any given proposal, 
and lobbying of this constructive kind 
is merely the right of petition, which 
is granted to every citizen under the 
Constitution. 

“According to my study of the 
subject, the most dangerous form of 
proposed federal legislation is that 
which is promoted by political ex- 
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pediency. For years, almost since the 
close of the World War, Congress 
has furnished examples of this form 
in the many bills introduced with an 
idea of furnishing cheap fertilizer to 
be manufactured at Muscle Shoals. Re- 
gardless of the uneconomic nature of 
these measures and the havoc they 
would create in an important industry, 
if enacted, they have been introduced 
again and again in both houses, mere- 


ly because they are excellent vote-get- 


ters in the farming regions. 

“Fortunately, we have found a way 
to halt this sort of legislation. Our 
method is inexpensive, direct and en- 
tirely legitimate, and there is little 
doubt that it can be adapted by any 
industry that finds itself in danger 
from proposed legislation that is 
either unfair or uneconomic, or both. 

“At the beginning of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when it was again 
proposed to plunge the Government 
into the business of manufacturing 
and selling fixed nitrogen carriers and 
fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, I asked 
our manufacturers to come to Wash- 
ington and present their side of the 
propostion to members of Congress. 
The only unusual feature of this was 
the number who came. One week 
more than 100 of our members were 
in town. 

“In this activity we were certain 
that we were well within our Consti- 
tutional rights, and we openly tried 
to prevent the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation. Each day we made 
public the name, address and business 
connection of every fertilizer manv- 
facturer who had arrived with the 
reason for his presence, and in this 
we departed from the customaty 
practice. 

“Despite our effort, however, the 
Norris Bill was passed by the Senate. 
This measure provides, primarily, for 
the production of power by a govefi- 
ment corporation, with provision for 
fertilizer research intended to cheapen 
costs and increase consumption. But 
the House committee would have 
none of it, and proceeded to draft its 
own bill. 

“The House substitute, the Reece 
Bill, provides for private operation 0 
the Muscle Shoals plants, but inexpli- 
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Charles J. Brand, in this exclusive interview with 
Sales Management, points out the necessity for get- 


BY ting before Congress the complete and accurate 
JAMES facts about an industry at the time important legis- 
TRUE lation affecting the field is under consideration. He 


explains how the program of the Fertilizer associa- 
tion, directed against the Reece Bill, was carried out. 


the cably subordinates production of pow- 
TESS er and places stress on further over- 
orm production of fertilizers. This bill Shoals bill, you will be voting to en- ‘1. Private industry in the United 
1 an was reported out by the committee; force additional overproduction in States is producing 180,000 tons of 
t to and was passed by the House, bet the nitrogen and fertilizer industries.” by-product nitrogen and has installed 
Re- failed of conference action. And Then, in answer to the boldly capacity to produce 140,000 tons of 
e of there the Muscle Shoals problem will printed question, “Why Try to Force _ synthetic nitrogen annually—the equiv- 
they rest until the next session of Con- Fertilizer Production by Act of Con- alent of more than 2,000,000 tons 
stry, gress.” gress,” the advertisement proves by a of nitrate of soda. 
uced When this bill was before the chart, which contrasts the index “2. Fertilizer prices are less than 
1ere- House for consideration, Mr. Brand prices of fertilizers with farm prod- 10 per cent above pre-war, while the 
-get- published in the Washington news- ucts and expenses, that there is no average prices of all commodities is 
papers a campaign of pages and shortage of fertilizers, that there is a nearly 40 per cent above the pre-war 
way double spreads which set forth the sufficient supply of nitrogen, and that _level. 
Our facts of the fertilizer industry in rela- fertilizer and nitrogen prices compare “3. The bill contemplates also 
| en- tion to the proposed legislation. These favorably with those of farm prod- that any lessee shall be forced to 
little advertisements were boldly addressed, | ucts. The advertisements were signed _— produce phosphoric acid. Nitrogen, 
any “To the Members of the House of not only by the association, but also phosphoric acid and potash constitute 
nger Representatives,’ and directly asked with the name and address of each the three indispensable plant foods. 
t is them if they would vote to make un- = member of its public relations com- — There is already an excess capacity for 
oth. employment worse and to increase mittee, and over his own signature, the production of phosphoric acid in 
ses. wheat and cotton acreage further, and as executive secretary, and supported the United States, and other phos- 
gain added: by three additional charts, Mr. Brand phoric acid plans are being built by 
ment “No, of course not. No one would published the following statement: private enterprise. 
iting deliberately vote to add to unemploy- “We submit that the forcing of ‘4. So far as potash is concerned, 
 - ment or to increase farm overproduc- nitrogen or fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals offers no help what- 
vdood tion. Yet, if you vote for the Reece Muscle Shoals is uneconomic and in- ever, because there are no nearby 
i substitute for the Norris Muscle advisable for the following reasons: potash deposits of suitable quality. 
F the ‘5. The Reece substitute would 
rress. compel the manufacture of complete 
was ee fertilizer, wholly ignoring the fact that 
week To the Members:of the House of Representatives present demand calls for less than 
Gentlemen: : sdb 
were Wold you vole w aake oneaplovae ened 8,000,000 tons and that existing plants 
Would you vote to increase wheat or cotton acreage further? have . capacity to produce 12,000,000 
srtain Pegs nat, No one would deliberately vote to add tons.’ 
ployment, or to increase farm overproduction. 
ynsti- ake! vote for the Reece substitute for the Norris Muscle The newspaper advertisements fol- 
tried duction in the oltroges tad orciner deen lowed a series of processed and illus- 
pro- ‘Why Try to Force Fertilizer trated letters addressed to all members 
made Producti b A t fC ; The campaign of both Houses of Congress. These 
ines A tetche on y AACTO L ongress against undesirable letters, five in number, systematically 
nanu- “cement, [AS =e | <a federal legislation, as and pertinently covered all of the im- 
. the sperma mene a | - phobia pe igeoclnatip mr carried out by the portant phases of the subject. At the 
_ this moar | Gee ie gs National Fertilizer bottom of each page, one or more 
ymaty mi st Se Association, was es- Charts in color illustrated the facts and 
peer : < ae tia pe es on pecially interesting explanation of the text. 
, the / pee ia if — because it utilized In commenting on the campaign, 
onate. eee |, lolelatatatal cme Laie two methods of cre- Mr. Brand said that he was surprised 
1, for vis or INDUSTRY FAVORS PRIVATE OPER. ating business—di- at the attention given the letters. Sev- 
vern- DOES NOT JUSTIFY AN UNECONOMIC ENTERS rect and newspaper eral congressmen wrote him, thanking 
n for ee ae @) advertising—to place him for the information. Many oth- 
eapen cl i 4 its case intelligently ers commented on the helpfulness of 
But before Congress. the series, and there is no doubt that 
have (Left) One of the the letters had the thoughtful consid- 
ft its full-page newspaper eration of the majority of the mem- 
_ ‘THE NATIONAL cc vores : advertisements tm the a lige pres r 
Reece Public Reasons. Coasts campaign. We are convinced,” Mr. Brand 
on of © | ere ———— of 7) continued, “‘that the letters had some- 
expli- : oe mera ei pial thing to do with the failure of the 
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House to pass the Reece Bill; but we 
consider the newspaper advertising as 
of more importance. In any campaign 
of the kind it is essential for vote- 
getting congressmen to know that the 
public is conversant with the facts. 
With the letters we informed the 
members of Congress as to the eco- 
nomic fallacies of the proposed meas- 
ure and, because of the newspaper 
advertising, every congressman who 
intended to vote for the measure for 
political reasons knew that his motive 
was revealed. 

“There is nothing new about these 
methods of lobbying and I believe 
they will be used frequently in the 
future for the reason that they are 
effective and undoubtedly represent 
the highest type of legitimate legisla- 
tive influence. Because of their frank 
and open appeal these methods are 
entirely legitimate when they accu- 
rately present the facts and unbiased 
information regarding the relationship 
of any proposed legislation with the 
business of any company or industry. 


Need Legitimate Lobbying 


“Legitimate lobbying is really any 
method of bringing to bear on any 
subject of legislation an aggregation 
of facts presented from a standpoint 
of intelligent self-interest and it might 
better be termed industrial or group 
representation. It is not only a valu- 
able part of our governmental system, 
but an indispensable part. Basically, 
legitimate lobbying is a recognition of 
the fact that modern industry, com- 
merce and finance have become so 
complex and technical that legislators 
must be furnished with reliable in- 
formation on which to base judg- 
ments and consequent actions, if they 
would legislate intelligently. 

“In our opinion it would seem that 
trade associations can serve the inter- 
ests of their industries and the public 
by promoting this service. While 
trade organizations are not and should 
not be lobbying bodies, I think we 
have proved that they can increase 
their value by promptly informing 
Congress as to the facts on any sub- 
ject related to the industries they rep- 
resent. 

“In our case officers of the associa- 
tion attend committee hearings and 
we petition committee chairmen fot 
the privilege of appearing and putting 
in testimony. And, besides the cam- 
paign I have just outlined, we write 
personal letters to members of Con- 
gress when occasions require and send 
them publications, addresses, statistics 
and economic information relating to 
our industry. This, we are convinced. 
is a legitimate and highly desirable 
procedure; but we do not think it is 


desirable, except in isolated cases, for 
employes or officials of a trade asso- 
ciation to do the personal soliciting 
involved in what is usually considered 
lobbying. 

“Undoubtedly, the enactment of 
Senator Caraway’s bill would tend to 
greatly reduce the deceptive rackets 
that pass for lobbying and would cur- 
tail the work of professional lobbyists. 
The registration of men and women, 
as well as all organizations that rep- 
resent group or other interests for the 
purpose of influencing legislation, 
would tend to improve the situation. 
But there appears to be no valid rea- 
son why such registration should in- 
clude a statement of salaries and 
expenses, as the bill calls for. 

“There is no secret about a national 
trade association representing the in- 
terests of its members in the national 
capital. This is true as to other as 
well as legislative matters, and trade 
associations can conduct legitimate 
lobbying more effectively than any 
other form of organization. Also, 
they can do the work at less expense. 
Although, because of the supposed 
political importance of Muscle Shoals, 
we have devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to congressional matters dur- 
ing the last several years, we have not 


““Hand-to-Mouth Buying” 


‘“Hand-to-Mouth Buying,” by Leverett S. 
Lyon, published by the Institute of 
Economics, The Brookings Institution, is 
one of the most important business books 
in years. ‘“Hand-to-mouth buying’ is a 
phrase that has been on the tongues of 
business men everywhere, although appar- 
ently there has been little knowledge of 
the effects—good or bad—to business be- 
cause of changes in the buying habits of 
business. 

Because of this lack of accurate data, 
buyers and sellers of manufactured prod- 
ucts should find this volume interesting 
and informative. For the first time facts 
based on a thorough and comprehensive 
analysis replace conjecture. 

The author attempts, first, to determine 
the extent to which hand-to-mouth buying 
exists. Advance ordering is the barometer 
by which the extent of the condition in 
various industries and business is gauged. 
Another feature of the volume is the com- 
pleteness of data gathered from various 
business enterprises. Records of many 
diversified businesses over a period of years 
are utilized in picturing existing conditions 
in comparison with those obtaining in 
other years. The results are interesting 
and somewhat surprising, proving conclu- 
sively that the practice of advance ordering 
varies widely in different industries. 

It is pointed out that hand-to-mouth 
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expended as much as 5 per cent of our 
funds and energy on problems of 
legislation. 

“In framing any effective lobbying 
campaign it is essential to bear in 
mind that, in general, members of 
Congress are intelligent, courageous 
men who desire to perform their pub- 
lic service in an efficient way and who 
truly represent a cross-section of the 
people. Most of them appreciate re. 
ceiving authentic information on 
which they can safely rely; but they 
are frequently solicited by those who 
would mislead them, by representa- 
tives of interests that are trying to 
gtab off special favors that will give 
them an unfair advantage over com- 
petitive or other groups. 

“Therefore, every campaign intend- 
ed to influence legislation should be, 
first of all, accurate and brief. Cer- 
tainly it is not legitimate to furnish 
congressmen with inaccurate informa- 
tion, or to attempt to influence them 
with political promises or pressure. 
Legitimate lobbying is trustworthy; it 
deals in facts and is economically 
sound, and when it is carried on in 
the manner I have outlined I am 
convinced that it makes unjust and 
uneconomic federal legislation im- 
possible.” 


buying has considerable effect on produc- 
tion planning, and the author says in this 
connection: “A period of hand-to-mouth 
buying is a period in which one of the 
bases of industrial preplanning is weak- 
ened.” 

In a study of “Effects and Concomitants’ 
of hand-to-mouth buying the author pic 
tures the ideal system of specialized pro 
duction under which the expense borne by 
society because of the stocks necessary to 
the production process would be reduce 
to a minimum. It is pointed out that 
hand-to-mouth buying although it may 
truly represent an attempt on the pait 0 
merchants to create quicker and more 
profitable turnover, represents a shifting of 
inventory to the producer, probably being 
one of the most potent reasons for in- 
creased cost of distribution for the manu- 
facturer. The author expresses the thought 
that this in itself is not important, pto- 
vided inventories are carried at the point 
cheapest for the ultimate consumer an 
consumer selection remains unimpaired. 

A thought-provoking analysis of the 
stock burden of industry in this chapter 's 
of great importance because various indus: 
tries have supplied accurate statistics ' 
show the change in buying habits. While 
a number of industries show a greatel 
stock burden some show a decrease. 

The author delves into the cost factor of 
hand-to-mouth buying and concludes wit 
a survey of current trends and the outlook. 
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What Is a Sound Expansion 


| Policy? 


No. 5. By-product and synthetic- 
product development. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE methods of expansion 
deait with in this series so far 
include letting the business 
grow through evolution, the 
building of complete lines and diver- 
sifying either the line or the markets. 
Expansion through by-product de- 
velopment is basically different from 
any of these previously discussed 
methods. It consists of finding some 
overlooked opportunity in a business. 
It may be a neglected item, or an old 
atticle that had been sidetracked and 
never given a chance, or the utiliza- 
tion of a waste, or the application of 
taw materials or a manufacturing prin- 
ciple or a patent to a new process or 
for the creation of an entirely new 
product. In fact a by-product may 
consist of almost anything. There is 
no telling when or how or where a 
by-product opportunity may pop up in 
a business. 

Large industries have been founded 
on by-products. The meat-packing 
usiness is an example. The prepara- 
tion and the distribution of meats is a 
large industry in itself. However, it 
is doubtful if it ever could have 
grown to its present huge proportions 
had not a way been found to develop 
the numerous by-products resulting 
from the slaughter of animals. 

Packing by-products have become 
essential products in medicine, in the 
sporting goods, musical instrument, 
leather and toilet goods industries, as 
Well as in many other fields. It has 
often been said that the packers uti- 
ize every particle of the animal except 
its squeal. 

A number of products started as 
by-products. I believe that could be 
said of Campbell’s soups. The organ- 
ation was started in 1869 as a pre- 
‘ttving plant. It was then known as 
Anderson & Campbell. It was not 
until Dr. John T. Dorrance joined the 
Company in 1897 that Campbell’s 
‘oups were originated. Dr. Dorrance 
Sa chemist. He began experiment- 


ing with the notion that soup could 
be canned. Within a year his idea 
proved successful. That by-product 
of 1898 has long since become Camp- 
bell’s main show. 

Cartet’s inks are a by-product of a 
wholesale paper business that existed 
in Boston nearly seventy-five years ago. 
William Carter, the founder, origi- 
nated a writing and copying ink that 
met with such acceptance that the by- 
product eventually ousted the whole- 
sale business. 

The great Dennison Manufacturing 
Company is one of the many busi- 
nesses in this country that grew out of 
jewelry stores. Aaron Dennison was a 
Boston jeweler. His father was a 
shoemaker. It occurred to Aaron that 
his father could make a much more 
presentable jewelry box than was to 
be had at that time. Thus did the 
jewelry box become the first item in 
the Dennison line. 

By-product development has a far- 
reaching influence on the economic 
life of the nation. As an illustration, 
let us take a look at Aroostook County 
in Maine. Potatoes were raised origi- 
nally up there as raw material for the 
local starch factories. At that period 
there were no railroads in that section 
of Maine. Hence potatoes could not 
have been shipped profitably to out- 
side markets. However, starch being 
a more concentrated and less bulky 
product, could be carted to the near- 
est shipping point. 

Eventually the railroads came to 
Aroostook County. Then it became 
possible to ship potatoes to the great 
consuming centers. Maine farmers 
took advantage of the opportunity and 
today Maine competes successfully in 
the big markets of the country. Each 
year Maine potatoes are shipped to 
more distant points. Detroit is one 
of the markets to be conquered most 
recently. 

Dependability and high quality are 
the features that have won success for 
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Dr. Dorrance pulled a by-product 
out of a preserving plant and called 


the line Campbell’s Soups. 


Maine potatoes. These characteristics 
are attained through rigid grading. 
Culls, small potatoes and those that 
are blemished in any way are not 
marketed as potatoes. They are sold 
to the starch factories, which still 
thrive in Aroostook County, although 
now using by-product stock instead of 
marketable potatoes. 

It is the presence of these local 
starch plants that has made it possible 
for the Maine potato growers to reach 
such a high peak of success in the 
business. Other states have good 
grading laws but in these places there 
is always the temptation to relax in 
living up to the strict letter of the 
law. A farmer always hates to discard 
a perfectly good potato just because 
it is too small. The Maine farmer 
has no such temptation. He knows he 
has a good sale for his blemishea 
potatoes at the starch works, and thus 
he ships out to the potato markets 
only tubers of the highest quality. 

Another interesting farming by- 
product was originated by the Dayton 
Milling Company of Towanda, Penn- 
sylvania. The product is buckwheat 
hulls. Formerly these hulls were 
thrown away. However, they have 
been found to be an excellent natural 
mulch and humus for horticultural 
use. The hulls now sell for $23 a ton. 
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A by-product business of the same 
nature has been built by a man in 
Canada. He lives in a section where 
hard wood is the principal fuel. The 
man collects the ashes from wood- 
burning homes for miles around. 
These ashes are sifted and bagged for 
the gardening trade in the United 
States. 

Still another waste product that has 
founded an immense industry is cot- 
tonseed. At one time its disposal as 
waste was quite a problem, but now 
the gross income from the cottonseed 
industry is said to exceed a quarter of 
a billion dollars a year. A number of 
other businesses depend to a great ex- 
tent on cottonseed, such as the lard 
compound, the cattle feed and the fer- 
tilizer industries. The soap manufac- 
turers also draw somewhat on cotton- 
seed. 

Experiments now going on with 
cornstalks will undoubtedly create an- 
other cottonseed industry. It is no 
wild stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that some day more than $250,- 
000,000 worth of products will arise 
from the humble cornstalk. Already 
we have seen what can be done with 
flax straw. Rugs, wall board, insulat- 
ing materials and other products are 
made of this straw which only a few 
years ago was regarded as only good 
for bonfires. 


The glycerine end of Roscoe C. 
Edlund’s association (Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Inc.) is an example of an 
industry founded on the reclamation 


of a by-product. 


When we squeezed a quarter 
of a billion dollars’ worth of by- 
products annually out of cotton- 
seed, it might have been as- 
sumed that King Cotton had 
yielded about the maximum of 
his possibilities. But not yet. 
The American Chemical Society 
reports that a new by-product 
has been found in cottonseed 
hulls. It is a sugar, known as 
xylose. This material is so 
scarce that it has sold for $100 a 
pound. And, of course, cotton 
linters is a favorite diet of the 
cellulose chemist. 

Wood flour has become a siz- 
able by-product industry. Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., is respon- 
sible for the statement that fifty 
million pounds of shavings and 
sawdust are ground into 
wood flour each year. This 
flour is used as a filler in 
the production of numer- 
ous articles, from linoleum 
to a fur-cleansing prepara- 
tion. At one time the 
only use we could think 
of for sawdust and wood 
scrap was to burn them. 

The soap manufacturers have dug a 
by-product business on glycerine out 
of their processes amounting to sev- 
eral million dollars a year. Glycerine 
producers are, themselves, an impor- 
tant industry now. This by-product 
industry is functioning more or less 
independent of its parent. 

Logical Side-Line 

Often a manufacturer will discover 
an opportunity for a side-line that fits 
in logically with his present line. The 
Gorham Company, silverware manu- 
facturers, found such a by-product in 
a silver polish. I can imagine that so 
many customers came to the company 
asking it to recommend a good silver 
polish that eventually it concluded to 
bring out a polish itself. What more 
natural than for a leading silverware 
manufacturer to have a silver polish 
in its line! 

Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., now a 
unit in the Glidden Company, has 
both spices and a salad dressing in 
its line. I do not know which prod- 
uct entered the line first. Anyway it 
does not matter. If it were the spices, 
salad dressing would follow as a 
logical by-product of a spice business. 
Since the company had the spices, it 
might as well broaden its market by 
making a product in which spices are 
used. On the other hand, if the salad 
dressing was first, Durkee had to buy 

spices for use in the dressing. In 
that event, packing a line of spices of 
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The Gillette safety razor is partly ; by-prod- 
uct of the Crown Cork & Seal Company. 
Gillette worked for Crown and conceived the 
safety razor as another product that could be 


its own was a by-product opportunity 
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built on repeat sales. 


that was too obvious to be overlooked. 

The fact that Durkee’s owner, the 
Glidden Company, is now a consider: 
able factor in the food business is an- 
other illustration of how a company 
can be wisely expanded by watching 
for by-product chances. Food is 4 
by-product of paint. 

Oils are used extensively in the 
manufacture of paint and varnishes. 
Some of these oils, notably soy-bean 
oils, are edible. Thus the same raw 
material serves satisfactorily both as 
a paint and as a food-ingredient. 

Frequently a by-product is found 
in a business by the extension of the 
company’s basic product to new 4p- 
plications. Thus when Thomas A. 
Edison was called on to prevent mine 
accidents or to decrease their num- 
ber he ultimately found the solution 
in his own electric storage battery. 
The gasoline and naphtha lamps which 
the miners had on their caps caused 
a good percentage of the accidents. 
By the creation of a portable battery 
lamp for mine use, not only was 2 
better light provided but also one 
that was very much safer. Besides, 
the Edison Storage Battery Company 
was supplied with a brand new 
market. 

The Garden Clubs of Americ 
have been using this same manufactur 
ing principle to build a new by-prod- 
uct industry. The clubs have beet 
fighting the practice of using mout 
tain laurel, native holly and groun 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Chevrolet Salesmen Get 
a New Viewpoint 


nthe When Chevrolet salesmen and service men attended a national series of 
— simultaneous sales schools conducted by all dealers last month, they were 
. te given a new slant on Chevrolet values. 

th as . ‘ , ‘ . 

; In each of these controlled meetings, the right ideas and information were 
found pictured in original ways that made a lasting impression. The method was 


of the 


the same simple, easy way that has been used in Chevrolet retail sales meet- 


W i ings every two weeks for five years. 

1as ‘ 

t a These meetings picture the most effective points in the experience of the 
shution most successful salesmen, quickly equipping new men with all information 
vattery. necessary to sell the product. 

which 

caused Let us show you how other successful companies are using this proven 
‘dents. . method. It costs remarkably little and is reinforced by national field service. 
battery These tins con- 

was @ tain the five il- 
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national _ sales . . 
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What It Costs to Dress 


American Business 


Not only textile manufacturers, but concerns mak- 
ing costumes and costume accessories, leather spe- 
cialties, shoes, hats and dozens of other articles, will 
find here a picture of a good-sized market that is 
often neglected when sales plans are being laid out. 


WENTY-TWO MILLION 
DOLLARS was the cost of 
handling and equipping the 
recently opened 2,500-room 
Hotel New Yorker in New York. 
Over breakfast of bacon and cakes, 
Ralph Hitz, the thirty-eight-year-old 
general manager, and I were dis- 
cussing the division of these costs. 
Impressive figures rolled off his 
tongue with lightning rapidity. All 
found their way into my notebook. 
But this one stayed in my mind. 
“Why, it cost us $35,000 to uni- 
form our 1,700 employes. I have 
noticed for several years a tendency 
in America toward the a sys- 
tem of dressing employes in distinctive 
uniforms. We have carried it out to 
the ultimate. Our guests seem to 
like uniforms—especially the colorful 
smocks worn by our girl cashiers and 
office employes.” 
More out of curiosity than anything 
else I turned over a menu and started 
to list the uniformed employes with 


Attractive 
costumes are an 
important factor 
in modern hotel 
operation. Dainty 
French peasant 
outfits add a note 
of cheer to the 
Empire Tea Room 
of the new New 
Yorker Hotel, 
New York City. 


whom I had come in contact up to 
the time of breakfast. I kept this list 
for the entire day, making additions 
only when I saw a person in a differ- 
ent kind of uniform. At the end of 
a typical day (for a New Yorker) I 
had sixty-nine names on my list. Had 
I been asked in the morning to guess 
at the number I would have placed the 
potential number at twenty-five. 

But even this tabulation fails to 
visualize the huge unseen army of 
uniformed employes. A partial list 
shows that there are at least sixty-five 
other trades and professions in which 
uniforms play a very important part. 
Here is a list jotted down during a 
short interview with a department 
store buyer: 

Hotel: Cooks, bakers, ice cream 
makers, salad girls, storeroom men, 
house officers, service elevator op- 
erators, engineers, painters, housemen, 
laundry girls and parlor maids. 

Hospital: Nurses, internes, doctors, 
maids, porters and cooks. 
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Club: Waiters, cooks and yardmen. 
Institutions: Guards, _ prisoners, 
cooks, waiters, inmates and attendants. 
Miscellaneous: Fraternal organiza- 
tions, garage employes, stage hands, 
steamship officers, circus and carnival 
uniforms, dairy employes, bakery em- 
= food factory employes, candy 
actory employes, construction workers, 
aviators, customs employes, Govern- 
ment employes, state police, road 
workers, service station employes, pub- 
lic service employes, railroad freight 
employes, department store doormen, 
elevator operators, settlement workers, 
Salvation Army, health department 
nurses, clerical garb, amusement park 
employes, guides, state troopers, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, laundry employes, 
bill posters, choir boys and nse 
Restaurant: Cooks, waiters and 
waitresses, dishwashers and cashiers. 
(Continued on page 184) 
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is how Cheaply you can 
elephone to other (ities 


THis -CHART SHOWS 


Your customers are no further 
away than the’telephone 
on your desk 


San Francisco. Cal. |7.75/9.50/6.75'7.25'7 


St. Louis. Mo 1.95}3.75)1.25|1.45/2.05)3. 


Washington. D. C. |2.35/)1.65)2.55)1.80)1.45 


THE 


DAY RATES BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVE 


5.50/1.70)2.05'2.55/1.00)1.30'1.05\3.75 


STATION-TO-STATION 
CITIES 


It is your business pathway to the 
world . . . quick, conve- 
nient, inexpensive 


THE TELEPHONE takes you ‘‘there and back”’ in 
minutes. You can transact business over thou- 
sands of miles without leaving your desk. 
“See’’ as many people as you wish. Give or 
teceive a definite answer immediately ... at a 
saving of time and money. 

There are two kinds of out-of-town calls: 
person-to-person—when you ask the operator to 
summon a specific person to the telephone; 
and station-to-station—when you will talk with 
any one who answers. Station-to-station calls 
are cheaper. The charges can be reversed with- 
out additional cost on person-to-person 
calls and on many station-to-station calls. 

Features of Bell Telephone service 


which are of particular aid in sales work 
include the Key Town Plan, for covering  terri- 
tories from key cities by telephone . . . Sequence 
Calling Lists, for putting through any number 
of calls in rapid succession . . . Credit Cards, 
which make it possible for traveling repre- 
sentatives to charge their telephone calls to 
the home office. 

Doing business by telephone widens the 
sphere of your activities. There have been four 
reductions in inter-city telephone rates during 
the past four years. The average Long Distance 
call goes through in approximately two 
minutes. Bell Telephone service is Quick 
. . . Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 


There’s Grief as Well as Profit 


in Using Color 


BY CLEMENT COOK 


Pursell-Cook-Helsley, Color Consultants and 
Industrial Designers, New York City 


IVE years ago Koh- 
ler of Kohler 
brought out colored 


bath fixtures. Col- 
orings were raw and vivid. 
Advertising, backing these 
new colored products, was 
heavy. Despite such pro- 
motional effort, sales of 
colored bathroom fixtures 
last year were but 5 per 
cent of the company’s total 
volume. Certain colorings 
like orchid and blue had 
almost no sales. The best 
seller of all seems to be a 
cream color, the least vivid 
and raw of the whole 
group. 

This experience is typi- 
cal of the difficulties man- 
ufacturers have had with 
color. Despite the pre- 
dictions and warnings that 
we are in a color age, 
manufacturers must be 
warty of adopting color. 
Yet good use of color in 
merchandise is here to 
stay. Those manufactur- 
ers who have entered the 
color arena plan to con- 
tinue with it. Some of 
them are sorry that it ever 
started. Many manufac- 
turers jumped into the use 


Vollrath Color Coordination 


Original colors were tangerine, green and 
mandarin red and yellow. 
The following softer and more pleasing colors 
were added to the line with the purpose that 
in combination with the original colors they 
would present a harmonious group: 


bisque with green trim 

bisque with pink pearl trim 
bisque with blue trim 

bisque with buff trim 

and 

solid pink pearl 

solid blue (light blue or bluet) 


Thus the new combinations were: 
bisque with green trim to harmonize with 


green and tangerine 
yellow and green 
blue and green 


bisque with pink pearl trim to harmonize with 


pink pearl 
blue (bluet) 


bisque with blue trim to harmonize with 


blue and tangerine 
blue and pink pearl 
blue and green 


bisque with buff trim to harmonize with 


blue and red 

green and blue 
green and tangerine 
pink pearl and blue 


& Company, the New 
York department _ store, 
asked Vollrath to make 
up a large order of their 
product in three colors, a 
vivid mandarin red, a dark 
vivid blue and a gray with 
red head and _ handle, 
Heartened by Macy’s or. 
der, Vollrath went into 
heavy production on these 
colors for their dealers 
over the country and sub. 
sequently added tangerine 
and apple green, yellow, 
cerulean blue and old 
rose. Competitors fol- 
lowed suit immediately 
with similar colors. Kin- 
dred products went in for 
color. Knife, fork and 
spoon handles were col- 
ored. Aluminum pot and 
pan makers, who couldn't 
put color in their product, 
put color in the handles. 
Thus dealers were deluged 
with colored kitchenware 
a lot of which did not sell. 
Macy’s got rid of much of 
their stock by markdowns 
in the basement. 
Vollrath ahead of the 
pack was already realizing 
this mistake of hit or miss 
color choices as competi- 


of color for their products 
stimulated by the value 
color had shown in display. They 
had found, for instance, that color 
in a product made it stand out on 
a counter display. The buyer saw 
the colored product and said “gim- 
me.” But both the manufacturer and 
the consumer forgot that they had to 
live with the colored object. And 
therein lies the mistake and the moral 
of the use of color. 

Today, the average consumer wants 
color but does not know how to fit 
it into the home. Color is a science 
just as much as production engineer- 
ing. Consequently the manufacturer 
must understand its application to his 
product and in turn pass on this un- 
derstanding to the consumer. 

Color is relative, so to speak. Vivid 
colorings jumbled together not only 
destroy the value of one another but 
give the observer a headache. Color, 


vivid color, is so powerful on the 
senses that it must be used sparingly. 
A product that covers a large area or 
serves as a background in a room must 
necessarily be less intense and softer 
in color than a small product. The 
ideal arrangement of the kitchen or 
bathroom is restraint in the back- 
ground with vividness in the small 
or spot products. Yet despite this 
ABC rule of interior decoration, the 
past few years have seen makers of 
kitchen furniture, refrigerators, etc., 
coloring their products vividly. These 
products, while they may sell from 
the display floor, present no end of 
artistic difficulty to the purchaser 
when they are installed in the kitchen. 

But even in the smaller products 
color must be used with judgment. 
Take the experience of Vollrath pots 
and pans, for instance. R. H. Macy 
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tion began to flood the 
market. Analyzing sales 
by colors they discovered that green 
was most popular with yellow and 
blue next. Therefore, they discon- 
tinued advance production on the 
worst sellers, notably dark blue, gray 
and old rose. In place of these they 
hit on the idea of working up color 
ensembles that would absorb the in- 
itial colors left within a year’s time 
and once the original vivid colors 
were all sold their line could be cdl: 
ored on a rational basis, with softer 
and more pleasing colorings. 
Bisque, for instance, a coloring that 
would never tire, was used as one 
background. The vivid colorings 
would be an accent to this. When 
bisque replaced the gray lining in the 
gtay and mandarin red pot, the sales 
of the new combination were ove! 
100 per cent better. Likewise, did 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Chrysler Wins Foreign Markets 
with Distinctive Advertising 


By London Staff Correspondent 


Five years ago Chrysler was unknown 
in name and substance in Europe. 
Today Chrysler ranks among the most 
famous names in motoring in every 
European country. 

Until the coming of Chrysler, cars 
had been sold in Europe usually for 
exactly what they were—vehicles of 
transport. No attempt had been made 
to exploit all the human, almost 
childish, emotions which ownership 
of a car might be made to arouse. 
Car advertising was confined to em- 
phasizing in realistic form and tech- 
nical language the respective virtues 
of each make. 

Chrysler decided on another policy. 
Instead of trying to tell people all 
about the car in one advertisement, 
the sole aim was to get people into 
the showrooms. Therefore the appeal 
was to be to the emotions of the pub- 
lic and not to the technical knowledge 
of the car crank. Advertising was 
based on the philosophy that cars, like 
other expensive articles, were bought 
more by feeling than by reason. 
However, this “abstract, symbolical 
advertising” was not well received by 
the dealers, accustomed as they were 
to the “here is the car, take it or leave 
it” advertising of European companies. 
Gradually the agents admitted that 
the symbolic advertising was flooding 
them with inquiries. By 1927 they 
were willingly cooperating with 
Chrysler, often paying as much as 50 
per cent of the cost of an insertion. 
One advantage of the Chrysler adver- 
tising was that the same appeal could 
be translated into every language, thus 
creating for the car an international 
personality and reputation. The sim- 
plicity of the make-up further ob- 
tained the maximum effect in the 
worst printed papers—an important 
consideration when dealing with the 
continental press. 

The Chrysler European advertising 
campaign opened with a series of 
semi-blind mystery advertisements, 
exciting curiosity. This was then 
satisfied in the next series of adver- 
tisements which detailed the many 
engineering excellencies of the car. 
Subsequently certain distinct features 
of Chrysler were taken as centres for 
a series of dramatic advertisements. 
The final form in which all Chrysler 
advertising has since been conceived 
is a simplified, easily recognizable one, 
in which those who no longer read 
the copy instantly see Chrysler. 


Details of Chrysler appropriations in 
different countries provide interesting 
comment on the individual European 
markets. For instance, in Scandinavia 
results were obtained with an adver- 
tising appropriation of $12,500. In 
Belgium and Holland $5,000 was 
spent apiece. In France $8,000; in 
Italy, which was only recently at- 
tempted, about $15,000, of which 
half was subscribed by Chrysler 
agents. Curiously enough, Roumania 
and Spain, reputedly two poor coun- 
tries, proved proportionately the best 
markets for the most expensive of the 
Chrysler lines, the Imperial eighties. 
National papers were used in such 
countries as France, Denmark and 
Belgium. In countries where no real- 
ly national press exists, such as Ger- 
many, leading weeklies and _ the 
provincial press were employed. In 
all cases, big, bold spaces were used; 
full pages (in periodicals), half pages 
and 255 mm. across seven columns. 
Germany was covered by insertions in 
such weeklies as Die Dame, Die 
Woche, Sport in Bild, Der Motor, and 
in such local papers as those of 
Aachen, Berlin, Cottbus, Dortmund, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Gelsenkirchen, 
Hagen, Halle, Munster, Osnabruck, 
Rostock, Stralsund and Worms. In 
France use was made not only of such 
French papers as L’Intransigeant, Le 
Temps, La Petite Gironde, Le Petit 
Marseillais, L’Eclaireur de Nice and 
L’Auto, but also of the continental 
editions of the New York Herald, the 
Chicago Tribune and the London Daily 
Mail. In Denmark Chrysler used the 
big dailies such as Berline Tidende and 
Politiken. 

Press advertising was supported by a 
series of booklets. In one country the 
experiment of sales drives was tried 
with amazing success; this consists of 
sending to one particular district a 
fleet of cars accompanied by technical 
and sales personnel; the drive is 
strongly advertised in the local press, 
free and extensive trial trips being of- 
fered to prospective buyers, present 
Chrysler owners being invited to bring 
their cars to the drive headquarters 
for free overhauling and retuning. 
This free service frequently resulted 
in selling Chrysler cars to owners’ 
friends and new models to existing 
owners. This method could not, how- 
ever, be very widely applied for in 
many countries local difficulties ren- 
dered it impracticable. 
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Lorin W. Smith, Jr. 


Heads Sales Promotion 
for Combustioneer, Inc. 


Combustioneer, Inc., maker of heating 
plants, Goshen, Indiana, has appoint- 
ed Lorin W. Smith, Jr., as sales pro- 
motion manager. 

For the last several years Mr. 
Smith has been connected with the 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulating 
Company, in charge of Jewell sales 
promotion. He has been active in the 
formation of a Committee of Ten of 
the coal and heating industry, the ob- 
ject of which is to serve the public by 
promoting heating satisfaction with 
solid fuel. Mr. Smith is secretary of 
this committee. 


Ford of Germany Gains 
55 Per Cent in Output 


Despite the general decline in Ger- 
man motor production of 22 per cent, 
Ford of Germany, for the first six 
months of 1930, exceeded that of the 
corresponding period of 1929 by 
about 55 per cent, turnover being es- 
timated at about $7,000,000, whereas 
for the whole of 1929 the turnover 
was $9,000,000 and during the whole 
of 1928 only $3,000,000. Production 
of private cars and commercial 
vehicles for the first half of 1930 was 
7,809, compared with 5,210 for the 
preceding year. 


The Chicago offices of Motor, the American 
Architect, American Druggist and Aro- 
matics have moved to 919 North Michigan 
Avenue. 


Dealers’ windows tied in with the local appeal advertising cam- 
paign which the Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Company bas 
just completed for Bostonians shoes. 


Localized National Magazine Plan 
Lifts Sales of Bostonians Shoes 


‘To establish our shoes in the minds 
of consumers as having a metropoli- 
tan acceptance,” and also to build up 
good will among the public in vari- 
ous cities by presenting the shoes of 
a national advertiser against local 
background, Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, Whitman, Massa- 
chusetts, has just completed a three- 
year advertising campaign. 

“In the entire campaign we used 
more than twenty-four cities,” W. J. 
Avery, advertising manager, explained. 
“With the object also of attracting 
customers from local sections, where 
an appreciable part of our distribution 
lay, and to encourage the male con- 
sumer there to make his purchases in 
the city,” Mr. Avery continued, “we 
solicited the interest of the chambers 
of commerce. In every instance they 
worked with us to amplify locally the 
work we were doing. 

“The value of this hook-up is very 
evident in the sales in these local 
stores during the time that the cam- 
paign ran in national publications. 
“This season marked the termina- 
tion of this campaign. We dropped 
it reluctantly because we already had 
utilized most of the cities of the 
country that had national repute.” 
Each advertisement in national mag- 
azines reproduced a principal street 


of a certain city and listed also the 
names of dealers there. The dealers, 
of course, were more than willing to 
display Bostonians shoes at the time 
the advertisement about their city ap- 


peared. 
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Added Peerless Profits 
Credited to Advertising 


An advertising program carried on 
without influence from general busi- 
ness conditions is primarily credited 
by James Bohannon, president of the 
Peerless Motor Car Company, with the 
fact that Peerless showed a profit in 
the first quarter of 1930 of more than 
three times that shown for the same 
period of 1929, while the industrial 
group of corporations as a whole de- 
creased profits 25 per cent in the 
same period. He further stated, ‘“We 
believe that in retarded business 
periods advertising appropriations 
must be increased accordingly.” 


Austin Sales Now 500 Daily 


Following the public christening of the 
bantam Austin car, at Detroit, C. A. Best, 
general sales manager of the American 
Austin Car Company, stated that retail 
orders were accumulating at the rate of 
500 cars per day, and that the factory was 
sixty days behind. 
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Fruit Drop Sales Soar; 
Life Savers Leave No 
Holes in Promotion 


An increase in the sale of its fruit 
drops of 149.9 per cent has been 
achieved by Life Savers, Inc., Port 
Chester, New York, in the first six 
months of this year, Merle B. Bates, 
advertising manager, told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week. There has also 
been an increase in other products of 
the company. 

The fruit drops have been sold for 
some time, but have been perfected 
with the distinguishing Life Saver 
hole only within the last year. The 
increased sale Mr. Bates attributes not 
only to the improved product but to 
more intensive merchandising and 
advertising efforts. 

“The 1930 advertising appropriation,” 
he explained, ‘is about 15 per cent 
larger than that for last year. We 
are now using color pages in thirteen 
magazines as well as car cards, coun- 
ter displays and other store advertis- 
ing media.” The company is also 
doing a “lot of sampling.” News- 
papers are being used only in Canada. 
“Sales for the fruit drops in Janu- 
ary were 102 per cent better than last 
year,” Mr. Bates said. ‘‘For the first 
two months, 114 per cent better; first 
quarter, 133 per cent; first four 
months, 142 per cent; and for the 
first five months, 148 per cent.” 


Boutelle Joins Reo 


Charles E. Boutelle, until recently director 
of distribution for the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in Canada, has been appointed Reo 
regional manager for the North Atlantic 
region. 


Oyster Industry Starts 
Cooperative Selling 


A cooperative oyster growers 
organization, which expects ulti- 
mately to market its products 
nationally, has been established 
by members of the industry 
operating on Willapa Harbor, 
Samish Bay and Puget Sound, 
Washington. 

Together the Willapa and Bay 
Oyster Farms, in Willapa Har- 
bor, consist of 2,500 acres, all 
of which, however, are not as 
yet under development. 

Gerard Mogan, Republic Build- 
ing, Seattle, president of the 
Oyster Farms and of the Wil- 
lapa Harbor oyster organizations, 
heads the committee in charge 
of the program. 
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The Cart 


) S 
Bond Le “por 
Value 


> INCE the day of Captain Kidd, the 
ra world’s been full of fantastic tales 
four about fabulous riches locked in sunken 
the galleons or buried in island sand. The 


sweat of men’s brows proves them phan- 
tom dreams, constructed from the echoes 
of half-forgotten tales. 


= | But the tale of Caslon Bond is a modern 
lantic story of adventure in business that needs no 

spinner of yarns to incite belief. You are 
— safe in listening, because chance has been 


entirely removed. 


For here is a book—that shows clearly, 
rs impartially, what is behind the glowing 
tale that Caslon Bond at popular price 


« | Pieces of eight for every business man 


brings to every buyer of bond paper. 


It hides nothing in explaining the merit 
that makes Caslon Bond the standard all- 
purpose bond of printers. Samples are 
shown—letterheads, business forms, and 
direct-mail pieces. And technical speci- 
mens—of bond paper printed by letter- 
press, offset lithography and water color, 
and steel-die engraved. The undeniable 
facts are placed before your eyes. 


There is no need to follow mysterious 
clues in selecting bond paper. Merely 
send for this portfolio, ‘‘The Chart of 
Bond Paper Value’’ and use it as a guide. 
It is free to business men. 
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ty M—— T'S EASY 
4 to find out. This coupon brings the new Caslon 
, Bond portfolio of facts and specimens. Fill 
“ it out now and receive one of the first copies. 
Ar- MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
all Dept. 401, Munising, Michigan 
as I want the new portfolio. 
id- Name pane! 
the i Company ie 
/i\- Address ee ee 
ns, 
rge aay iguana ee 
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CASLON 


The popular-priced paper for business 


3 


—= — [HE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


. Manufacturers “ MUNISING, MICHIGAN ‘ 
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Shellane gas for kitchen use in homes not yet reached by city gas 
mains is now being demonstrated by this traveling truck at the 
housewife’s own door. 


Opel Adds 12 Per Cent 
While German Market 
Drops 22 Per Cent 


Opel Motor Works, controlled by 
General Motors Corporation, an- 
nounces a 12 per cent increase of out- 
put compared with a 22 per cent de- 
crease in the sales of all cars in Ger- 
many during the first half of 1930. 
In the future it is planned to let the 
Opel products compete with those of 
the American corporation on the open 
market in the hope that some valuable 
experience of the various types will 
be gained. 

The Opel works turn out about 200 
cars and 700 motorcycles daily. Opel 
production represents about 55 per 
cent of the total German 4 horse- 
power car production, Fiat being the 
most important competitor in this 
field. Ford is the chief supplier of 
20 to 40 h.p. cars, while Chevrolet 
and Essex occupy an important place 
among the foreign makers of 40 to 
75 h.p. cars. In the 75 h.p.-and-over 
type, Buick and Cadillac compete with 
the German Horch and Daimler-Benz, 
to the apparent discomfort of the lat- 
ter, since both these companies failed 
to pay a dividend this year. 
Registration of foreign cars in Ger- 
many amounted in the first four 
months of this year to 7,692, of which 
only 2,720 were wholly imported, the 
rest being assembled in the foreign 
companies’ German works; the former 
figure represents about 25 per cent of 
total registrations for the same period. 


Harry Q. Mills, formerly Pacific Coast 
head of the Anchor Cap & Closure Cor- 
poration, New York, and the Glass Com- 
pany, Connellsville, Pennsylvania, has been 
elected vice-president of both concerns to 
head the new customer contact service. 


Kitchen on Wheels 
Demonstrates Shellane 


A kitchen aboard a motor truck is 
now demonstrating to housewives in 
town and country homes far from the 
city gas mains how Shellane gas, 
made by the Shell Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, can be used for cooking. 

The Shellane demonstration kitchen, 
the first of a fleet, is equipped with a 
gas range, running water, gas refrig- 
erator, instantaneous hot-water heater 
and complete kitchen equipment. 

A woman demonstrator makes prac- 
tical demonstration by actually pre- 
paring various types of meals. In 
addition to house-to-house canvassing 
in rural districts, this kitchen-on- 
wheels covers fairs and picnics. 


Fuller & Smith and 
F. J. Ross Merge 


F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New York 
and San Francisco advertising agency, 
and Fuller & Smith, Inc., Cleveland 
have merged under the firm name of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. F. J. 
Ross is chairman of the board of the 
new organization, with A. L. Billings- 
ley, president; P. W. Murphy, treas- 
urer, and C. M. Seymour, secretary. 
At present no change in office loca- 
tions is contemplated. 


Strong Directs Holton Sales 


J. Walter Strong has been appointed gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
Frank Holton & Company, Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of band instruments, 
succeeding H. J. Charlton, resigned. Mr. 
Strong has been associated with the com- 
pany in sales and advertising capacities 
for the past nine years, and previously had 
been engaged in the newspaper and print- 
ing business. 


Courses in Marketing 


Not Standardized, 
Says A. F. A. Report 


The preliminary report of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America’s survey 
of current instruction in marketing 
and advertising will be issued this 
week, according to Nathaniel W,. 
Barnes, director of the federation’s 
bureau of research and education. 
The survey represents one arm of in- 
formation which will be presented to 
a committee not yet named, but recom. 
mended at the last convention of the 
federation in Washington. The other 
source of information on advertising 
personnel and its training is a survey 
now under way. 

The preliminary report establishes the 
fact that there is no standardization 
in marketing and advertising instruc- 
tion in institutions of college grade. 
The classes vary greatly in length, in 
range and type of subject and material 
taught under one class may be taught 
under an entirely different head in 
another university. 

Two hundred and thirty-five institu- 
tions offer classes in advertising, mar- 
keting and related subjects. There is 
a total of 486 classes in marketing; 
452 in advertising; 303 in transporta- 
tion; 243 in foreign trade; 204 in 
salesmanship; 194 in business Eng- 
lish; 181 in retailing and wholesaling, 
and 103 in business psychology; a 
total of 1,166 courses given during 
the day, evening, home study or ex- 
tension. 


Fox Theatres to Concentrate 
Advertising in Newspapers 


To concentrate their advertising in 
newspapers without decreasing their 
appropriations is the official order 1s- 
sued to all house managers of the 
Fox Theatre Corporation, according to 
G. S. Yorke, director of advertising 
After a survey of motion picture the- 
atre advertising, particularly as it ap- 
plied to the Roxy Theatre, New York, 
the Fox Theatre Corporation has de- 
cided that newspapers are “‘the logical 
medium to advertise current programs 
to the motion picture public,” Mr. 
Yorke stated. 


Manz Heads Home Products 


Harvey Manz succeeds William Kearns, 
retired, as president of the American 
Home Products Company, makers 0 
Petrolager, Kolynos toothpaste, Vaness and 
other medicinal and toilet preparations. 
Until six months ago Mr. Manz directed 
the advertising of Andrew Jergens Con 
pany. 
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. P. & Az. Photo 
Eleanor Medill Patterson 


Eleanor Patterson Edits 
Washington Herald 


Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, grand- 
daughter of Joseph Medill, founder 
of the Chicago Tribune, became 
editor-in-chief of the Washington 
Herald last week. She has written 
novels and signed articles and been 
long engaged in newspaper work. R. 
R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, is her first cousin, 
and Joseph Medill Patterson, pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily News 
and Liberty, is her brother. 


Introduce Olive Preserve; 
Craig Heads Sales 


G. M. Craig has been appointed sales 
manager of the Stewart Curtis Packers, 
Inc, of Los Angeles, and under his 
direction the firm is introducing Bor- 
delaise Olives, a new olive preserve 
manufactured by seeping olives—both 
tipe and green—in bordelaise sauce. 
Present introduction program calls for 
trade paper advertising to retailers, to 
be followed by an advertising cam- 
paign directed at the public, as soon as 
tetail distribution is attained on a 
sufficient scale to make it profitable. 


Dismiss Bob Suit 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court for the Second Department handed 
Own, in Brooklyn, this week, its de- 
“sion confirming the decision of Justice 
McCrate dismissing the complaint of 
Charles V. Bob in his suit for $1,000,000 
against W. T. P. Hollingsworth, R. L. 
Kester, Jr., and Claude Neon Lights, Inc. 
his suit was based upon the Claude Neon 
lights’ advertisement of November 26, 
1929. The decision was unanimous. 


SALE S&S 


“Buy Now, Avoid Delay 
in Delivery,” Stein 
Urges U. S. Stores 


To overcome hand-to-mouth buying 
and to help dealers in preparing for 
an expected increase in sales this fall, 
F, E. Parry, sales manager of A. Stein 
& Company, Chicago, maker of Paris 
garters and suspenders and other prod- 
ucts, has written a letter to the mer- 
chandising managers of all depart- 
ment and large dry goods stores in the 
country. 

“Inventories generally are extremely 
and dangerously low with manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers,” Mr. 
Parry pointed out. 

‘Sound economists promise a much 
better business for the latter part of 
this year. However, that desirable 
development is predicated largely on 
what we do in the next sixty days 
towards stock accumulation in salable 
merchandise. 

“You know that it requires much 
less time to order merchandise than it 
does to manufacture it. When one 
manufacturer is out of an item it 
sometimes is possible for you to du- 
plicate it or to buy something similar 
from another manufacturer. This pro- 
cedure, however, causes a lack of uni- 


formity and duplication of your stocks | 
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with attendant confusion and loss. | 


This is much less desirable than car- 


rying a slightly larger but a more | 


active and staple stock of merchandise. 


“When it comes to staple notions— | 


none turn over more rapidly than 
Hickory and Paris products. You as- 
sume no risk when you instruct your 
various buyers to order such items in 
larger quantities than your policy pro- 
vides for on strictly seasonable or 
style merchandise.” 


A. B. P. Makes Correction 


Since the publication in the July 5th issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT of a count of 
advertising pages placed in member pub- 
lications by advertising agencies, the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., has discovered 
four significant errors. Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo, did not appear in the July com- 
pilation, although the agency used 458 
pages in 1929 as compared with 373 pages 
in 1928. Wrong totals for three other 
agencies included: Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, with a total of 1,730 pages, 
which figure should have been 2,083; Rick- 
ard & Company, with 1,980 pages, instead 
of 2,211; and George J. Kirkgasser, 
Chicago, with 1,895 pages, instead of 928. 


Full pages in newspapers throughout the 
country, twenty-four sheet posters, maga- 
zines and radio, as well as catalogues, 
booklets and incidental media, are being 
employed by the Buick Motor Car Com- 
pany, Flint, Michigan, to promote its new 
line of Eights which have just been intro- 
duced. 
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--. the joy of living 


in an age of doubt 


is the chance to look facts, tra- 
ditions, opinions, and biases 
squarely in the face, applying 
such yard-sticks as judgment 
gives us.” This is the well- 
founded belief of one FORUM 
reader, who doesn’t agree with 
half the articles published and 
wouldn’t read the magazine if 


he did! 


Right here you have the 
kernel of FORUM’S editorial at- 
traction: the vigorous, un- 
hampered presentation of 
Indis- 
putably, half the world wants 
to know what the other half 
thinks—FORUM gives them an 
opportunity to find out, and 
to express their own ideas in 


other people’s ideas. 


sharp opposition. 


You will find FORUM read- 
ers a lively minded group of 
mature moderns — one hun- 
dred thousand who know and 
prefer the better things in life 
and have the ability to acquire 
them. A buying market for 
quality products and services 
worth investigating. 


FORUM 


and Century 


Edited by Henry GoppArp LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A. G. M. A. Group Warehousing 
Plan Launched in Philadelphia 


With the announcement of the selec- 
tion of two warehouses in Philadel- 
phia, the group warehousing plan of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America was officially launched 
this week. 

“Under the group warehousing plan,” 
according to James F. Brownlee, 
chairman of the warehousing commit- 
tee of the association, which comprises 
over 200 principal manufacturing 
companies in the food field, “the ad- 
vantages we believe will prove to be 
very great. Up to the present time 
each manufacturer has selected his 
warehouse facilities without regard to 
the location of the warehouses of 
other grocery manufacturers and 
wholesale buyers have had to send 
their trucks to a number of widely 
scattered warehouses in order to ob- 
tain everything required. Under the 
group plan a majority of all grocery 
products will be concentrated in the 
two centrally located warehouses 
selected by the committee. 

“This will not only reduce very ma- 
terially the cost of trucking package 
foods and allied products, but we 


expect that it will also have a per- 
ceptible effect in lessening the con- 
gestion of street vehicle traffic. 
“Group warehousing will also permit 
the standardization of blanks and 
forms used in connection with the 
various transactions, which is a matter 
of considerable importance and offers 
scope for material economies. It will 
allow the warehouse managements to 
cooperate much more closely with 
their patrons in arranging for the 
most effective use of space. For ex- 
ample, it will facilitate distinguishing 
between fast-moving and slow-moving 
merchandise and a better arrangement 
of stocks thereby made practicable. 
“From these warehouses the  spot- 
stock needs of Philadelphia itself will 
be supplied and also those of the en- 
tire consuming region in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and the eastern shore of 
Maryland, for which Philadelphia is 
the natural distributing center.” 

As soon as the Philadelphia ware- 
houses are in full operation, which is 
expected to be about September 1, the 
plan will be extended to other cities. 


The St. Louis campaign which won first prize at the National Real 
Estate convention. 
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KELVINATOR, INC., Detroit, Kelvinator 
electric refrigeration and commercial equip. 
ment, to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc, 
there. ) 


HEYWwoopD- WAKEFIELD COMPANY, Boston, 
reed and fibre furniture, to Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York City, 


GEORGE E. Marsters, INc., Boston, travel 
agency, to the Porter Corporation there, 
Boston and New York newspapers in two 
campaigns—one institutional, another of. 
fering specific tours. 


CaRLova, INc., New York, Binghamton 
and Memphis, cosmetics, to Harold D, 
Frazee & Company, Inc., New York. Na. 
tional magazines and radio. 


Puit W. HANNA CAMP EQUIPMENT, Chi- J 


cago, Down-Right comfort sleeping bags, 
to M. Glen Miller there. 

LOUISIANA OIL & REFINING COMPANY, 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, to the Yost Advertising Com. 
pany, Inc., St. Louis. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, radio, electricity and drafting 
home-study courses, to Vanderhoof & 
Company, thee. Magazines, class publica- 
tions and radio broadcasting. 


Hookrr ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY, 
New York, heavy chemicals, to O. S. Ty- 
son & Company, Inc., there. Business 
papers and direct mail. 


GaBILLA, INc.. New York (reorganization 
of Everett-Gould, Inc.), distributors of 
Gabilla perfumes, to Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc., there. 


De Pau UNiversity, Chicago, College of 
Liberal Arts, Law, School of Commerce, 
Musical College, Academy and Loop High 
School departments’ newspaper and mag 
azine advertising accounts to Vanderhoot 
& Company, there. 


St. Louis Campaign 
Wins First Prize 


An advertising campaign of test: 
monials by prominent St. Louis busi- 
ness men addressed to the people of 
that city to foster interest in St. Louis 
real estate as an investment won for 
the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange 
first prize, Class A, at the National 
Real Estate Convention at Toronto. 

This campaign, run in a local news- 
paper, covered a wide range of testi: 
monials from leading manufactutets 
railroad presidents, bankers, etc. These 
“city’s business fathers”’ told of thett 
confidence in the present and futute 
of St. Louis in terms of their business 
relation to the city’s development. 
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Harotp W. Davis, for many years with P e nh e { r a { e 


the former George Batten Company, and 
more recently distribution manager of, and 
a partner in, the Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Company, has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 

Boston, at New York. . . . GEorGE Borst, THE 
Barton, JB assistant secretary of Albert Frank & Com- 

k City, pany since 1921, has been elected a vice- 
ion president of the company. . . . HOwaRD 


P. RucGLes, for the past sixteen years 
_ there, president of Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., 
in two New York, advertising agency, is now as- 
her of- HF sociated with the Columbia Broadcasting 


System, where he will be identified with 
Sia the selling activities, devoting his time to 
namton 


id major contacts with advertisers and adver- 
: D. tising agencies. . . . E. S. Lear, formerly 
«. Na J with the sales staff of WNAC, Boston 


broadcasting station, has joined the Porter 
Corporation there, in charge of the radio 


vinator 
equip. 
ny Ine. 


ings BS department. . . . ALEXANDER L. FINK, 
8 5ags;  Howarp S. EDMONDs and Umberto D. 
GARFIELD have formed A. L. Fink, Inc., ‘ - s is : ‘ 
anilais advertising agency, at Boston. Bias HE Cincinnati Times-Star carries weight 
; ERNEST C. AULD, Chicago, has been ap- : : : 
any 1 onted Middlewest representative of the with its readers. Its conservative, truthful 
§ \on- Fifth District Banker, banking and financial news olicy the com lete and wide-interest 
publication, Richmond, Virginia. . . . p ’ Pp 
| WortH COLWELL, president of Korbel & ' : 
nz, oI Give, Incr pablicty “disecors, New range of its features, and its knowledge of 
of a York, sailed last week for a European trip Cincinnati people gained through 91 years of 
ooh in the interests of industrial expositions. bl h lif h ; d h q | 
. . RALPH Harris, of Ralph Harris, ublishin ite— r 1 bs 
Inc, New York, has been retained for P rig “ are: Fe sell = shits 2 
y fg Merchandising and promotion advisory ment of a penetrating newspaper, whose edi- 
MS Ty service by Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washing- ; P ; § — 
sine, Eto, D. C., specialty store, and the Joseph torial content is accepted as the Gospel truth— 
Katz Company, Baltimore and New York i : : 
advertising agency. . . . A. J. SLOMANSON, whose features are anxiously awaited daily—and 
_s formerly vice-president of Littlehale, Burn- : : 
matt bam, Rossiter, Inc., New York, is now an whose advertisements are read as the guide on 
elie account executive with the New York 
engier, office of the P. F. O'Keefe Advertising what to buy. 
Agency, Inc., of Boston. Louts J. ROULEAU 
eid is manager of the New York office; JOHN 


Gopparp GouLD, assistant, in charge of 


nme HW oducion, .- - RALPH FULLER, associate Your message in The Times-Star goes below the 

Soe re, of the Renere F. Renney surface and penetrates into the reader interest 

Sites Organization, Inc., sales promotion coun- 

| selors of New York, has been granted a of Cincinnati’s people. It has led in total ad- 
six months’ leave of absence in Europe to 

— continue his art studies... . H. H. BLIss, 1S] i 

Ore TE. te boa koe vertising for 22 consecutive years and produces 
President of WCLO Radio Corporation, maximum results at one space cost. 

which station, formerly located at Keno- 

sha, he has just purchased and moved to 


: a: .. Eart E. HucGues, adver- 
est: ising and sales promotion manager of the 
is bust- Wright Aeronautical Corporation for the @ ® 


yple of ast two years, has been promoted to a 
hale similar position for all Curtiss-Wright 
— Corporation subsidiaries. . . . Joun B. 
on fot ARTNETT, formerly sales and advertising 
change manager of Folmer Graflex Corporation, THE CINCINNATI TIMES ST R 
rational ff Rochester, has joined Hughes, Wolff & “ A 

onto Company, Inc., advertising agency of that 
| oan City, as an account executive. Mr. Hart- “THE KEY TO THE CITY” 


nett recently returned from a three-months’ 
yf testi: tip to North Africa in the interest of 


cturets, psig Teaching Films, Inc., where he Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
Te Bt oe eee ee MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
(ae ae ea ee te New 60 E. 42nd St 333 North Michigan Av 

) ork Times and World Wide Photos. . . . a & - 
future € National Publishers’ Association will New York City, New York Chicago, Illinois 
yusiness hold their eleventh annual meeting at 


nent. Skytop, Pennsylvania, September 16-17. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, R. C. HAY, 
FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


HERE BUYING PERSISTS: The half-year 
W earnings now being reported throw the clearest 
light on the ravages caused by the recession 
which began in the middle of last year but was not gen- 
erally realized until dramatic events in the security markets 
made known to everyone that only the surface of affairs 


was rose-colored. As was foreseen, almost every concern 
that deals in luxuries was hard hit—radio and automobile 


manufacturers in particular. The extent of the damage 
in many of these cases surpassed expectations. This is seen 
in the six months’ statement even of General Motors. It 
is noteworthy in the figures of Willys-Overland, Hupp 
Motor, Packard Motor and Motor Wheel. There are 
signs of marked loss on the part of the big electric com- 
panies and United States Steel. Companies like Interna- 
tional Silver, affected by special conditions, also reflect in 
their statements decided shrinkage... . But no one can 
examine the returns by groups without surprise at the 
number of showings which are distinctly good, irrespec- 
tive of the state of the times. In the latest batch, for 
example, we observe gains by Melville Shoe, Endicott- 
Johnson, Auto-Strop Razor, Neptune Meter, Curtis Publish- 
ing, to say nothing of the companies which, like Lambert, 
General Foods and Corn Products, did substantially as 
well in the first half of 1930 as they did in the first half 
of 1929... . Only fatuous optimism would see in such 
exceptions to the downward trend proof that the serious- 
ness of the shock had been overestimated. By the same 
token, however, only blind folly would deny to these 
exceptions evidential value as to persistent buying power 
affecting lines regarded as indispensable. 


™ >) 


ELLING LESS BUT SELLING BETTER: There is 
S much truth, no doubt, in the statement of the 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute that nationally ad- 
vertised brands, the subject of much recent discussion, 
would be established in an invulnerable position if manu- 
facturers who control them would abandon price conces- 
sions to large buyers. Tests have shown that private 
brands, vigorously pushed, can be sold at a good profit. 
It is equally demonstrable that national brands under 
similar treatment move still faster; they are quickly recog- 
nized by the public. The only question still to be deter- 
mined is whether the suggested action has not been too 
long deferred in some cases. Preferential rates for quan- 
tity purchases have not prevented dealers to whom they 
were granted from putting up competitive packs for which 
substantial good will has been obtained. But the chance is 


Sead 


worth taking in view of the results that may be obtained 
wherever superior quality is assured and sufficient public 
approval has been won to reduce selling resistance to , 
minimum. Manufacturers of national brands who have 
lost ground have only themselves to blame. 


SS es 


HAT A MAN’S WORTH: Disclosure in the 
W suit over the Bethlehem Steel-Youngstown 

Sheet & Tube merger that Eugene G. Grace, 
president of the former company, collected a bonus last 
year amounting to $1,623,753 has revived an old discus. 
sion. It used to be said that no man’s services to any 
company were worth more than $100,000 a year. With 
the growth of corporations the limit was raised. John D. 
Rockefeller, according to Wall Street tradition, remarked 
during the U. S. Steel-Tennessee Coal & Iron litigation 
that he would be glad to pay a million a year to Judge 
Gary for Standard Oil. . . . Measured by ordinary stand- 
ards, it is difficult to justify very large salaries or bonuses 
such as Mr. Grace has received. This difficulty disappears 
however, when full account is taken of the practical dif 
ference between exceptionally good management and man: 
agement of the mediocre sort, especially when the inter 
ests involved attain notable proportions. In some casts 
the credit for sound expansion should go to executive 
committees of outstanding ability and solidarity. More 
often destiny shapes the course of events through a single 
executive head. Evidence of this can be recalled by any 
one familiar with the rise and decline of great companies 
in the last twenty years. Making liberal allowance for 
luck, a factor which is sometimes decisive, it has been 
obvious, even to outside observers, that good management 
at the top has been responsible for most of the successts 


and that bad management has caused most of the failures. J 


. To what extent fat bonuses have played a part 3 
incentives to wise direction may be open to question. No 
one acquainted with the results achieved can doubt thit 
from the owners’ point of view, successful millionaire & 
ecutives have been worth all they got. The value of ! 
man’s mind is not always the same thing as the sum he 
earns by his labor. A statement on this subject recently 
made by Charles M. Schwab is worth repeating: “ 
management is the very essence of sound business progres 
By good management I do not mean works managemet! 
alone, but management in its broadest aspects . . - bus! 
ness statesmanship, which is coming to be regarded in the 
light of its true importance to the well-being of the people. 
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THIS MAY INTEREST YOU* 


Last year thirteen manufacturers of plumbing and 
heating equipment each spent over fifty thou- 
sand dollars in newspaper advertising—a total of 
$1,445,000, to be exact, or an average of more 
than a hundred thousand apiece. 


Every one of these companies subscribe to 
SALES MANAGEMENT at their home offices. 
There are fifty-one subscriptions in all, or an 
average of four. 


All but one of the advertising agencies placing this 
business subscribe to SALES MMANAGEMENT. 


This IS coverage—but no better than SALES 
MANAGEMENT can show in other important 
fields of newspaper, magazine, and business paper 
advertising. 
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*If you have a story to tell the 


national 


advertisers 


of 


the 


country and their advertising 


agencies. 
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THE BANKER IS IN 
YOUR PICTURE! 


Facts and Figures 


Subject to minor corrections, 
due to recent consolidations, 
there are 9,693 banks in the 
United States, each with a 
combined capital and surplus 
of $100,000 or more. 


Into these 9,693 banks there 
go each month approximately 
25,000 copies of the American 
Bankers Association Journal, 
addressed to the banks them- 
selves, to their officers, direc- 
tors and department heads. 


These Journal readers repre- 
sent the directors and direct- 
ing heads of 50,000 major 
businesses. If you tell your 
story to bankers through this, 
their own publication, you 
add tremendously helpful 
pressure to any general cam- 
paign you may be running. 
* * * 

Let any one of the men listed 
below tell you more about 
the Journal and how it can 
be helpful to you—a copy of 
the Journal upon request and 
without solicitation if you so 
desire. 


* * * 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. - - - New York 
a me ee ele New York 
Charles H. Ravell, 322 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Cupit & Birch, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


J. Howard Snow 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


10 ZB. 42nd STREET 
Edited by James E. Clark 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 154) 


“Dear Mr. Mann: 


“There are few magazines whose edi- 
torial appreciation is so acceptable to the 
Almanacker as SALES MANAGEMENT. In 
the May 17 issue Mr. Walter Mann gives 
the Life Advertisers’ Extra several nice 
paragraphs, including the following: 

“ “But his “Advertisers’ Extra’ also has 
a serious side. It logically extols barber 
shop circulation as an asset rather than 
a liability, plays up club circulation and 
its multiple class readership and shows 
unusual spending power in many ways. 
An enviable list of class advertisers is given 
—with the cryptic caption, “Life’s funny 
that way!’”’ 

“Mr. Mann’s copy of the Extra had 
probably been swiped before he wrote his 
piece, because we don’t think he would 
have found anything cryptic about the cap- 
tion, ‘Life is funny that way,’ if he had 
remembered that the Fresh Air Farms, and 
not the class advertisers, were being dis- 
cussed on that page. We hasten to explain 
that we meant that Life had a unique way 
of being a humorous magazine and could 
not be dismissed as being merely funny 
when such serious appeals bring in such 
response in its columns. The list of ‘en- 
viable class advertisers’ begins fifteen pages 
farther on.” 

Wondering why Life should have found 
the word cryptic so hard to take, we 
hastened to the good old (new) Funk and 
Wagnalls. Down among the “c-r-y’s” 
between cryppl (a cripple) and such 
derivatives as cryptobranchidae,  cryp- 
togamia, etc., we find the real meaning 
of the word cryptic to be ‘(1) secret; 
occult, (2) tending to concealment.”’ Since 
the saying “Life’s funny that way’ has 
been anything but concealed in the Ad- 
vertisers’ Extra, we hasten to ask Life and 
all S. O. S. readers to change the words 
“cryptic caption’ to ‘crisp caption’’—and to 
put the phrase right over next to the 
Fresh Air Farms, whereupon we'll all be 
friends again. 


Dear! Dear! Mr. Mann! 


In glancing through the Liberty survey 
a second time we found that on page 11 
Dr. Starch had clearly mentioned the fact 
that the “family income” basis was used 
in the computation for income classes. 
Perturbed, we got in touch with him to 
see whether the True Story study had been 
on this basis also. Found that it had 
been. Hence the publishing of this re- 
traction of our earlier criticism. 


Approved by H.R.H., the 
Prince of Wales 


Statistics on British colonies are so gen- 
erally difficult to secure that when SALES 
MANAGEMENT heard of a book entitled 
‘Markets of Empire,” prepared by W. H. 
Willson (note the double 1), published by 
Effingham Wilson (one | only) at 16, 
Copthall Avenue, E. C. 2, London, with 
a preface by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, 
P.C., M.P., etc., and an assurance (in the 
circular) that H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, 
after glancing at page proofs, had stated 
that he would be pleased to purchase the 
first copy when published, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT promptly parted with 8s. (two 
bucks) in order to add the book to its 


library and to let readers know of its ex. 
istence. 

According to the news magazine, Time, 
Lord Beaverbrook and Viscount Rother. 
more have been responsible for a lot of 
talk about British free trade in their a. 
tempts to build up an issue with which 
they could wrest the Conservative party 
direction away from the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin. The book, “Markets of Em. 
pire,” seems to be headed right up that 
same alley, according to its preface. This 
propaganda, many say, has not met with 
great favor in the colonies, especially in 
India and Australia, and things have not 
run as smoothly in the direction of free 
and untrammeled ‘markets of Empire” as 
the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., and MP, 
and his noble protagonists had _ hoped, 
Nevertheless, the fact that certain statis. 
tics (usually, unfortunately, without 
sources stated) are now available is news 
well worth recording. 

The book is broken into seven main 
sections. One on Australia dealing with 
textiles and wearing apparel, machinery 
and plant, motor vehicles, electrical equip. 
ment, hardware and cutlery, groceries and 
food products, pottery, glass and glassware, 
paper and stationery, wireless apparatus 
and other market data. Another (II) on 
Canada, on all the above subjects except 
paper and stationery. Another (III) on 
New Zealand, on all the above subjects, 
A section (IV) on South Africa, which 
also includes a chapter on railway and 
mining equipment. A section on Southern 
Rhodesia, on textiles and wearing apparel, 
metals and machinery and hardware, cutlery 
and vehicles. A section (V) on East and 
West African British possessions, giving 
data on textiles and wearing apparel and 
metal goods. A similar section (VI) on 
Ceylon. And, finally (VII), an index ap- 
parently completed with great care. The 
book, though comparatively sourceless as 
to specific information, has a convincimg 
air of authority and would appear to be 
well worth having, in case one intends 
going into competition with the right little. 
tight little isle for “markets of Empire’ 


Thumbnail Reviews 


A Survey of Rural Bank Advertising in 
Wisconsin. By Rensselaer Sill and Andrew 
W. Hopkins of the Department of Agri. 
cultural Journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin. Gives data on the number 
of banks advertising, the amount of money 
invested, the amount of space purchased 
and the number of people reached in 4 
community and business building adver- 
tising campaign by members of the Wis 
consin Bankers’ Association. Free upon 
request to College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Fifteen pages. 


The Industrial Utilization of Nebraska 
Hides. March, 1930. By the Committe 
on Business Research of the College ° 
Business Administration, University ° 
Nebraska. The second of a series ° 
studies to be made of the industrial pos 
sibilities of Nebraska, the first of which 
was entitled The Flour-Milling Industry ™ 
Nebraska. Either of the surveys may © 


had at fifty cents a copy from the Unt- 
versity Extension Division, Station 
Fifty-six pages. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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What Is a Sound 
Expansion Policy? 
(Continued from page 168) 


ines for Christmas trees. These 
shrubs are gradually being destroyed 
in this manner. The Garden Clubs 
oint out that a green that is just as 
acceptable to the Christmas trade may 
be had in a by-product of the lumber- 
ing business. The tops and branches 
of balsam trees are discarded in the 
lumbering process. These balsam 
branches make an excellent green for 
the florists’ trade. Thus the clubs are 
responsible for showing the lumber 
companies a profitable side-line. 
Steam is a by-product of the manu- 
facture of electricity. Most of the 
power companies have steam for sale. 
That explains why the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York became 


interested in the New York Steam 


Corporation. Consolidated is tied up 
with the New York Edison Com- 
panies. Thus with the steam corpora- 
tion in the same line-up, a means of 
marketing the Edison’s companies sur- 
plus steam was furnished. 

Another point in favor of the deal 
is that steam cannot be piped far. A 
utility like the New York Steam Cor- 
poration must have a lot of plants. 
These are becoming increasingly hard 
to get in crowded New York. The 
Edison companies too need many sub- 
stations. With New York Steam in 
the combine, these electrical sub-sta- 
tions can be used, in part, as steam 
plants. And where juice is generated 
in the sub-station the steam plant will 
not only use surplus space in the sta- 
tion but it will also use the surplus 
steam generated in that station. 

(The conclusion to Mr. Murphy's 
article will appear next week.) 


— 


0. H. Young Transferred 
to Edison Home Office 

0. H. Young, formerly merchandising 
and sales promotion specialist for the 
New York district of the Edison 
lamp Works, has been transferred to 
the home office of the company at 
Nela Park, as special liaison between 
headquarters and field organization. 
He will handle field analysis, special 
customer contact and the development 
of new sales plans and promotional 
activities, 

L. M. Smith of the New York office 


will assame Mr. Young’s former 
duties, ) 


ThpoalPiaz & Company, New York, pub- 
— representatives of foreign language 
Publications in America and abroad, are 


| Qow located in the Bryant Park Building, 


55 West Forty-second Street. 
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K CRANE *X 
Upper 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the— 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave 


s QO uTH Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. 
e 
Because: 


they, like Chevrolet ... Bauer & Black... Kotex... 
Pepsodent .. . Sun Maid Raisins . . . Perfection Stove, 


Main Office & Publishing House 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


and Dr. West, realize that the South is primarily a 
. that, in the 
entire South, there are only 49 cities of more than 


market of small cities and towns. . 


25,000 population. That they realize the impor- 
tance of HoLLaNnnp’s in reaching the Southern 
market is clearly shown by their consistent 

yearly programs. If you want to increase 
your sales in the South, include HoLLAND’s 
on the national list. 


ee ae 
YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION 
WITHOUT COVERING THE SOUTH 
---- AND YOU CAN’T COVER THE 
SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND’S 


AROS RRR ot NL a re ARE TE 
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Tighten Up Your 
Southern 
Coverage 


There are more than a 
million good substantial 
white people ready to read 
your sales message in the 
Southern Methodist Publi- 
cations. At an exception- 
ally low cost you can reach 
them all. Turn to Stand- 
ard Rate & Data—or let 
us send facts and figures 
that will startle you. 


BS 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 


E. M. MeNeill, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 


810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tennessee 


“An Address of Distinction” rf fie ‘a 


Greater Value 
... loo 
LIGHT, aity and spa- 


cious rooms, luxuriously 
appointed . . . tempting 


foods. Overlooking the 
quiet shores of Lake 
Michigan . quickly 


accessible to vacation 
pleasures and _ business 
activities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at 
$5 a day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


“a 
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What It Costs to Dress 


American Business 


(Continued from page 170) 


Schools: Athletic teams, 
waiters, engineers and janitors. 

Chauffeurs, bus employes, theatre 
attendants, policemen, firemen. 

From this it is obvious that a large 
part of our wage-earning urban popu- 
lation goes about its duties in uniform. 
How large that percentage is no one 
can estimate accurately. One buyer 
guesses that it might total 8,000,000 
persons. Another said that in New 
York alone there are 400,000 uni- 
formed employes. Certainly there is 


cooks, 


a tremendous market awaiting de- 


velopment. The business of ‘“‘dress- 
ing’ American business is one of the 
few remaining mass markets unaffect- 
ed by modern advertising and mer- 
chandising. On the surface it seems 
to offer unusual opportunities for 
merging uniform interests for both 
advertising and selling. 

A study of uniform fabrics shows 
that the following are used. For 
men’s uniforms: mohair, khaki, wool 
flannel, felt caps, pongee, brilliantine, 
unbleached muslin, cotton, wool 
broadcloth, butcher linen, mackintosh 


cloth, wool overcoating, cotton broad. 
cloth, linen, denims, duck, serge 
whipcord and corduroy. 

These fabrics are used for women’s 
uniforms: sateen, dimity, organdie 
crepe de chine, silk broadcloth, flat 
crepe, wool flannel, nun’s veiling 
challis, pongee, brilliantine, rayon, 
taffetas, cotton broadcloth, unbleached 
muslin, wool broadcloth, butchers 
linen, Everfast, poplin, chambray, 
cretonne, khaki, serge, gingham, linen 
and duck. 

Obviously the finer fabrics are used 
for uniforms that meet with the least 
abuse. Also such delicate uniforms 
are usually laundered and repaired by 
the employes who wear them. 

Purchasers of uniform cloth or com: 
plete uniforms are interested in the 
washability and cleanability of the fab. 
rics. Fading and shrinking are guard: 
ed against. A material that shows 
“rings” after spotting is unpopular. So 
also is the fabric that is badly affected 
by perspiration. Materials that be 
come shiny are taboo. Fast colors are 
in demand and with the desire for 


Estimated Number of Uniformed Employes ina 


Few of the Important Businesses 
Where Standards of Dress Are in Vogue 


Waitresses (hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc.)................ 650,000 
Waiters (hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc.).................. 115,000 
Maitls (hnovels, hhoopetals, clubs)... ...... «2 oe eee 175,000 
IN «nok oa te sk es Ea eh ee 125,000 
Ne, eae ore Sr de ity pce EN a) Ra aie Selene 350,000 
eee ee ee ee er 1,500,000 
Cooks (hotel, restaurant, clubs, hospitals, etc.)............. 475,000 
Sh IID 5. so 5 os ed eeeevsae exes pet on eda. 400,000 
Tenmeportatien CBINFEE .. wo onic echo dw sneer teens 1,700,000 
Bellboys, porters, elevator men (hotels, clubs, etc.).......... 65,000 
I NS cs Fi Seas SROs ER 200,000 
MI 55 Ges is kos Fes ek Oe we 25,000 
RIE Spey ey Metts poe crig ieme  oion ee ary wean teen eae 85,000 
Nurses, internes, surgeons, etc. ............. =... .-- 300,000 
Policemen and firemen ......................220 cee. 250,000 
Soldiers, sailors and marines .......................... 250,000 
Guards, doormen, tc... 5... cece ee nes 200,000 
WN 2 hg aos eee Fea eee eee oe 25,000 
Fraternal association members ...................... 300,000 
Boy and Gil Scowts, tc... cece 500,000 
Athletic team members and individuals .............. 4,500,000 
Barbers, manicurists, etc. ............... 6.0 ecu cccuaes 200,000 
ee eee ee 25,000 
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color has come a keen interest in style. 
This is true especially for smocks and 
store uniforms. 

Interviews with purchasers prove 
the need for consolidations in the 
manufacture and sale of uniforms. 
Checking over the bills in a large 
hotel, I found that purchases had been 
made from eight companies. No one 
company was able to furnish a com- 
plete line for so limited a need as the 
following: waiters uniforms (summer 
and winter), bus boys, dishwashers, 
cooks, storeroom men, maids, parlor 
maids, bell boys, page boys, cashiers, 
elevator men, doormen, porters, engi- 
neets, laundry girls and telephone 
operators. Hats and caps had to be 
purchased from three different houses. 

Present sales outlets for textile 
manufacturers are through uniform 
makers who sell direct or those who 
manufacture for resale through linen 
supply dealers, hotel supply houses, 
hospital suppliers, uniform retailers 
and contract departments of depart- 
ment stores. 

A second type of outlet is the con- 
tract department of a department store 
that buys the material and makes the 
uniforms on the premises. They com- 
pete with popular-priced tailors who 
go after some of the business for the 
better grade of men’s uniforms. 


Mass or Unit Buyer 


The third outlet for yard goods is 
the mass or unit buyer direct. Gen- 
erally, these consumer manufacturers 
make only aprons and head bands. 
They haven’t the facilities to do cut- 
ting and fine sewing. 

The ideal set-up for the manufac- 
turers of complete uniforms, who have 
few if any branch offices, is to sell 
through institutional supply houses 
and contract departments of depart- 
ment stores. These outlets should 
have on display sample materials, 
color photographs and _ testimonials 
from large users. With a complete 
sales kit, the dealer can be encour- 
aged to put a special salesman on the 
job to call on hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions, schools, and 
other large users. Department stores 
can be encouraged to have, in conjunc- 
tion with the contract department, a 
€pattment to serve individual con- 
sumers who must buy their own uni- 
forms. They would, of course, pay 
the unit price, whereas the large user 
should get quantity discounts. 

Undoubtedly contracts could be en- 
tered into between mass buyers to 
handle all their uniform needs at a 
flat price per suit—all employes to be 
measured at the store salesroom. City 
and country employes, street car em- 
ployes, bus drivers, public service em- 
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loyes and food factory workers might 
be catered to in this manner. 

The manufacturer of fabrics suited 
for a wide range of unifoms can afford 
to advertise direct to the mass con- 
sumer. These may be hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals, theatres or fraternal 
organizations—depending on the type 
of fabric woven in his mills. His 
sales job, and one in which he will 
meet little competition at present, is to 
see the potential buyer on the value 
of specifying his materials when he 
orders uniforms. Naturally sales and 
advertising effort must at the same 
time be aimed at the manufacturers of 
uniforms. 

Although hotels and restaurants are 
the largest users of uniforms they are 
not responsible for the bulk of sales. 
Check carefully the list of employes 
outlined in this article. Compare it to 
your own observation in cities. Then 
you will agree that the job of dressing 
American business is one which merits 
study on the part of those who seek 
undeveloped advertising and sales op- 
portunities. 


Shell Oil Organizes 
Industrial Lubrication 
Training School 


A training school for the Shell 
Petroleum Corporation’s industrial. 
sales and lubrication engineers is un- 
der way during the months of June, 
July and August, at South Roxana, 
Illinois. 

The curriculum of the first school 
covers the theory and practice of 
lubrication, how Shell products are 
made and refining methods. Later on 
it is planned to include advertising, 
accounting, auditing, service station 
operation and division operation 
courses. 

University men from seventeen states 
and one foreign country make up the 
initial roster. Two-hour periods of 
class work are supplemented by trips 
to the corporation’s Wood River fac- 
tory. Authorities from a number of 
industries, as well as Shell officials 
and department heads, are scheduled 
to lecture from time to time to sup- 
plement the work at the factory. 

The school is under the direction of 
R. J. Stevenson, who since January 1 
has been supervisor of industrial oil 
sales. John N. Everson is assistant 
director of the school. 


Donald Stewart Dies 

A. Donald Stewart, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Whitefield Citrus 
Corporation, died last week, at New York, 
from an appendicitis operation. No suc- 
cessor has yet been appointed. 
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We beg to an- 


nounce a change in 
name—— 


from 
White 
& 
Parton 


Incorporated 


to 


Percival 


White 


Incorporated 


25 West 45th St. 
New York 


The services of 
this organization 
are confined en- 
tirely to market 
research and 
counsel. 


Effective 
August Ist, 1930 
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The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY+ PALM BEACH + LOS ANGELES 


Salesmanship 
for the New Era 


By Cuartes W. Mears 


This book grows out of the 
famous course in salesmanship 
which Charles W. Mears gives 
in Cleveland, and which is at- 
tended by hundreds of salesmen 
and sales managers from all 
parts of the country. 


What the salesman wants to 
know and has to know today 
about merchandising, about sales 
appeal, about his personal con- 
duct and his relations to the 
firm—are all set forth here in 
a way that has proved to be of 
benefit to the men who have 
taken his course. 288 pages. 


Remittance should accompany 
order; no approval 
privilege. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00 


Sales Management 
Book Service 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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There’s Grief as Well as Profit 


in Using Color 


(Continued from page 172) 


sales increase more than 100 per cent 
when bisque replaced the yellow lin- 
ing in a tangerine and yellow item. 

The idea behind the new color 
schemes [see chart} was radical 
though artistically valid. Colors 
could be mixed. Heretofore the 
housewife had always matched colors. 
A green with a green. Now she 
could combine colors, like a green 
and a bisque, blue and bisque, pink 
pearl and bisque. (At the present 
writing Vollrath has found pink 
pearl to be the poorest seller of the 
lot, possibly because the general pub- 
lic cannot disentangle the thought of 
pink from its connection with the 
boudoir.) However, in putting over 
this new line, another snag was en- 
countered. The original plan was to 
display the line in such a way that 
the idea of color mixing would be 
quickly grasped by the consumer from 
the display. 


Label Explained Harmony 


To aid in the selection of a prop- 
erly balanced color scheme, each Voll- 
rath item was adorned with a label 
that explained which colors would 
harmonize. Instead, most stores dis- 
played the new line on the same 
counter with old stock of vivid color- 
ings. Again, where the clerks under- 
stood the arrangement, the manufac- 
turer had forgotten that pots and pans 
are handled by the shopper. Invari- 
ably the shopper would pick up a pot 
or pan, examine it and lay it down 
at some other section of the counter 
so that the color arrangement was 
destroyed. After a morning of this 
the new consumer on approaching the 
counter was repelled by the color dis- 
cordancies rather than _ attracted. 
Though the labels explained the basic 
idea, such factors, coupled with the 
lack of educational effort on the part 
of the sales clerks to teach the con- 
sumer color mixing, hindered sales in 
the big stores. When the big stores 
could not make a go of it the smaller 
stores didn’t even try to understand ict. 

Of the whole line some combina- 
tions were successful. Bisque and 
green and bisque and _ tangerine 
showed good sales volume. Since this 
second color experiment Vollrath has 
gradually eliminated the flops in the 
line. Generally, despite the mistakes 
made, Vollrath increased sales through 
color. Color brought sales in pots 


and pans which normally would have 
gone to the manufacturers of alumi- 
numware. 

The need of suiting the coloring 
both to the product’s use in the home 
and to the taste of the market is illus- 
trated in the experience of the West. 
ern Clock Company. When this com- 
pany brought out its line of colored 
clocks, red, blue, yellow and green in 
both plain and crackle finish were ap- 
plied to the Big Ben, Baby Ben, Miss 
America, Ben Hur and Tiny Tim 
models. Sales were good. Soon, 
however, the company realized that 
the Tiny Tim model was rather a bou- 
doir clock and its colorings should 
be more suited to the boudoir. Con- 
sequently, the colorings were softened. 
The Tiny Tim model now was issued 
in orchid, topaz, blue, green, rose 
with a pearly finish, and a walnut 
bakelite. Sales jumped because the 
company reached a new market by 
these colorings and finishes. 


Consider Ultimate Use 


The manufacturers that have suc- 
cessfully exploited color in their 
products have kept the consumer in 
mind in their color planning. They 
have considered the color of the 
product in terms of its ultimate use, 
whether the bathroom, the kitchen or 
the boudoir. They have suited it to 
the taste of the purchaser. They have 
suited it to the type of the product. 
Shades of gray, brown, taupe are col- 
ors denoting strength and can serve 
for large and heavy objects. Delicate 
colors for feminized and smaller or 
more intimate products are pastel 
shades, pinks, light blues and the like. 

These manufacturers have further- 
more considered the utilitarian quali- 
ties of the product, whether it 1s to 
be handled much or must stand other 
forms of abuse. Surmounting all 
these considerations has been one rule 
of thumb but workable motto: vivid- 
ness or harshness in color is danger- 
ous. When in doubt, therefore, favor 
the softer and less intense colors. 


New England Council Bulletins 


The first of a series of six bulletins, te 
porting modern merchandising methods 
among progressive firms, and compiled by 
the industrial committee of the New Eng- 
land Council, will be available this week 
to New England manufacturers. The first 
bulletin deals with the industrial product, 
its design, use and suitability. 
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Planned Selling—The 
Best Tonic for Profits 


(Continued from page 163) 

We also found that salesmen had 
a tendency to follow a beaten path, 
calling on much the same prospects 
regularly and neglecting others. 

It is impractical in marketing such 
a line as ours to prescribe the exact 
schedule which salesmen shall follow, 
but we did arrange to supervise and 
direct their efforts more closely than 
before. In the belief that each sales- 
man can average at least seven calls a 
day if he utilizes his time to good 
advantage, we asked that they schedule 
their work so as to call on two present 
users (varied in some cases according 
to the number of users in the terfi- 
tory involved), three live prospects 
and two cold prospects each day. 
They, of course, called on inquirers 
promptly. 

Salesmen were kept supplied with 
proofs of publication advertisements 
and with copies of all sales letters 
and circulars being used at the time. 


Daily Reports Required 


They were required to send in call 
reports daily, as heretofore, and to 
keep their prospect lists constantly 
up to date by reporting necessary or 
desirable changes. Call reports indi- 
cated whether a call was on a user, 
a live prospect or a cold prospect and 
thus enabled us to follow their work 
more closely. 

This campaign got under way late 
in 1928 and continues in effect prac- 
tically as outlined above. There is 
usually an interval of several months 
between the time we receive an in- 
quiry and the actual close of the sale, 
with the result that, normally, we 
would not realize the full benefits of 
such efforts immediately. Neverthe- 
less, the results obtained during the 
first twelve months were little short 
of phenomenal. With an increased 
advertising appropriation the percen- 
tage cost of sales was materially re- 
duced, the cost of inquiries averaged 
only a fraction as much as before, the 
individual performance of our sales- 
men was immeasurably improved, and 
the year was the most profitable in 
the history of the company. 

To be more specific, we realized 
a direct return of more than four dol- 
lars in sales for every dollar expended 
in advertising; we furnished each 
salesman an average of about ten live 
leads cach month; the average cost 
of inquiries was reduced to one-fifth 
the former average cost and was only 


L8 per cent of the average sale made 
tO inquirers, 
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THE COVER IS THE KEY TO THE CONTENTS 


BurkArt 


PROCESSED 


The name of a 
process of em- 
bossing and dec- 
orating various 
binding mater- 
ials to produce 
book and cata- 
log covers of dis- 
tinctive beauty 
in color, texture 
and design 


WR OR: SARE UTES ET AE RABE OUI as 8B ON we 


THERE'S a Burk-Arrt cover for every 
Tell us about YOUR OWN problem—the 
size of the book or binder and the job you want it to 
do for you—and we'll send you complete information. 


BURKHARDT COMPANY 
Burkhardt Building « » Detroit, Michigan 
CREATORS OF 


purpose! 


VISUAL SELLING EQUIPMENT 


Dairymen’s League 
Solves Milk Surplus 
Problem 


“The problem of a surplus is not 
confined alone to wheat or corn; it 
confronts this industry (dairying) 
—what to do with the surplus of 
milk ? The Dairymen’s League 

has met that problem. 
“A farmer member of the 
League is guaranteed that all 
\\ > of his milk shall be taken. 
\ ))/, +|$So that organization takes all 
\\ di i the milk but manufactures 
\ ' the surplus. It is made into 
WV \\\\Y Ss butter, cheese and casein.” — 
A \\\a Senator Royal S. Copeland, in Sen- 

ate Address, March 5th. 

Through scientific control of the 
milk surplus, the Dairymen’s League 
has been able to protect its mem- 
bers against price cuts. Prosperity 
continues unabated in the New 
York City Milk Shed. 

You can blanket this territory at 
modest cost with the Dairymen’s 
League News, the outstanding dairy 
farm paper of the East. 


Write for Sample Copy and 


DAI EN'S 
NEWS 


This Map Shows 
“The New York 
City Milk Shea” 


CHICAGO 
10 S. La Salle St. 


John D. Ross 
Phone.: State 3652 


New York 
11 West 42d St. 


R.L.Culver,Bus.Mer. 
Ph.: Pennsylvania 4760 
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Sales Management Weekly 


Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remitta nce Must Accompany Order. 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
May 3 .... 120 May 4.... 155 
May 10. ... 138 May :( Ene Es) ( EXECUTIVES WANTED and present position protected. Established twenty 
May 17 120 May 18 149 years. Send only name and_address for details, 

y “e y sia IF YOU ARE SEEKING AN ADVERTISING OR | R. _ W. mk Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
May 24 ... 123 May 23 «0 snies._ comaesien vier : leading sor pene on Buffalo, N. Y. 

uilding equipment, hardware, household or office 

May 31... 125 June L .... smplinmies : drugs, food products or cosmetics, and 


are willing to locate wherever a suitable position is 
available, it may be to your advantage to address; 
Box 252, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 


june 7 .... 126 
June 14... 111 


June 8 .... 140 
June 15 ... 142 


SALES PROMOTION 


nue, New York, N. Y $50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FO 
June 21... 106 June 22... 141 our clients. This distributor took on a new po 
June 28... 99 Jume 29... 121 IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR | cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
l 4 lv 6 141 new connection and qualified for a salary between | submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
Ju y ee Ju y coe $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- | pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
July 12 91 July 13 138 ment is invited. The undersigned provides a| wide, running to $100,000 monthly.’ 35 years’ 
eed tea: thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing | salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
July 19 nc DO July 20... 138 and reputation, through which preliminaries are | paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
r i é negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre] 10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
Ju y 20 sss Ju y at «se elicaued. The procedure is individualized to each | James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
The exact. snecces of ‘dete. ca which the client’s personal requirements, your identity covered | N. Y. 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- d F ‘ 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- Index to Advertisers 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading PAGE PAGE 
economists and statisticians of the automo- American Bankers Assn. Journal 182 Hotel Ambassador ........... 186 
a poe oP , ill eas alk American Telephone &  Tele- WOE TI cde kivcicaxnns 184 
e principal factor involved is that o 
factory consumption, the data being used graph Co. ......... 6.00, ii a oe Servi 6 
along this line involving approximately 25 Jam Handy Picture Service .... 169 
per cent of the total production of the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- IE: kkk vn iS eee a des 156 Kimberly-Clark Corp..... Facing 172 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co. 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, ae : : . 154 Lamar & Whitmore .......... 184 
this index really portrays to some extent Sees eh Tee RCRD OS SORES S ee 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well PUTED, onic tvanrvens 187 Los Angeles Evening Herald... 153 
as of motor car production. The volume - 
of business transacted by the automotive Cincinnati Times-Star ......... 179 Munising Paper Co. ......... 175 
industry, including its tremendous consump- | Ti Pj C 
tion of many and varied types of products : : New Orleans imes-Ficayune.. . Lover 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., Dairymen’s League News ...... 187 New York American ........ 155 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- New York News ........... Cover 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- Florida Times-Union ......... 157 
ness of the country at large. The fact | Forum and Centuty .......... 177 | Oakland Motor Car Co. ...... 160 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- : 
able indices to general business conditions Gibbons, Ltd., = ere 188 Photographers Assn. of America Covet 
that have been thus far developed. ; . . 
Good Housekeeping .......... 159 | Radio Digest ...........6++- 158 
Frigidaire Will Enter Holland’s Magazine .......... 183 White, Inc., Percival ......... 185 
the Low-Price Market me 


The low-priced refrigerator market 
will soon be attacked by the Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, with a 
new model to sell for $157.50. 

The model was made possible by 
production economies, “cheaper raw 
materials and an anticipated demand 
from an entirely new class of buyers,” 
J. A. Harlan, vice-president in charge 
of sales, explained to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. The 1,500,000 users of Fri- 
gidaire equipment, Mr. Harlan ex- 
pects, will soon be doubled by the op- 
portunities presented by this wider 
market. ‘‘Practically every one of the 
69 per cent of American homes that 
are wired for electricity will be a pros- 
pect.” 

The new model was introduced at a 
series of dealer meetings throughout 
the country last month. An extensive 
advertising campaign is planned. 
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in any quantity desired. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


